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PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


We believe that you will find it for your best interests and professional advan- 


tage, to critically consult the list of books 


herewith presented, as you will_find them 


among the best ever published in the several lines that they represent. 


Books aiming especially to stimulate the Classes in Geography are 
KING’S PICTURESQUE GEUGRAPHICAL SERIES 


Rook First, 50 cents net, by mail, 58 cents. 
Book Second, 72 cents net, by mail, 83 cents. 


Book Third, 56 cents net, by mail, 64 cents. 
Book Fourth, 56 cents net, by mail, 64 cents. 


Book Fifth, 56 cents net, by mail, 64 cents. 
Adopted for use in the Public Schools of Chicago, Brooklyn, Boston, Cleveland, Minneapolis, 
By the same Author. 
; METHODS AND AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY 
A complete Teacher’s Manual and Practical Aid in Geography Work. Price by mail, $1.31. 


Denver, ete. 


THE PATRIOTIC SERIES OF 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


EMBRACING 


Stories from American Mlistory 
Stories of the Civil War 
Noble Deeds of Our Fathers 


The Boston Tea-Party and Other Stories 
of the Revolution 


These four books comprise a series of intensely intsresting and instructive stories, written especially 
for the young, upon Historical topics, and teach at once History and Patriotism. Bound in strong 


board covers, 80 cents each, by mail, 35 cents. 

Elementary Wood-Work fer Manual Train. 
ing Classes. By Gro. B. KILBON. 80 cents, 
by mail, 87 cents. 


Profs. Gerdy and Twitchell’s Pathfinder 
in American History. $1.20 net, by mail, $1.34 

Compayre’s Elements of Psychology. Trans- 
lated by Chancellor W. H. PAYNE. $1.00 net, by 
mail, $1.15. 

Dr. Prince’s Methods and @bservations in 
the Schools of Germany. $1.00 net, by mail, 
$1.15. 

Prof. Tweed’s Grammar for Common 
Scheels. 30 cents net. 

Emery’s Every-Day Business. Py mail, 35 cts. 


Dr. Venable’s Let Him First Be a Man. 
By mail, $1.25. 

Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkin’s Observation Les- 
sons for Primary Schools. By mail, 87 cts. 

Prof. Delbenr’s Matter, Ether and Motion. 
New edition. By mail, $2.00. 

Baron Nils Posse’s Special Kinesiology of 
Educational Gymnastics. $2.4) net. 

Baren Nils Posse’s Hand-Book of School 
Gymnastics. By mail, 57 cents. 

Dr. Blaisdell’s First Steps with American 
and British Authors. By mail, 83 cents. 

Mre. Wiggin’s Lessons on Manners. By 
mail. 35 cents. 


Any of the above sent by mail upon receipt of price. Complete Catalogs of our books sent free upon 


LEE & SHEPARD Publishers IO Milk St., Boston 


application. 


New Edition. 


Latin Grammar. 


This standard Grammar, as now revised and enlarged, is a complete 
text-book for Latin study. 

For beginners it presents in large type the leading principles of the 
language, expressed as simply as possible to retain accuracy and consistency, 

For advanced study, it presents a full historical treatment of varying 
usages,—a new feature. This historical information is not thrust forward 
so as to perplex young students, but is kept in notes and remarks. The 
latest results of linguistic and syntactical study have been incorporated, but 
without occupying undue prominence. Thus the book is an indispensable 


Now Ready. 


repertory for advanced students. 

Prof. Gildersleeve has been aided by Prof. Lodge of Bryn Mawr College 
and other accomplished instructors and scholars, 

The authors have endeavored to shape a work that will serve the student 
from the time he leaves his Primer to the very end of his Latin studies,— 
not requiring to be supplemented by more comprehensive Grammars. 


12mo. 550 pages. Price, $1.20. 


Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
43-47 E. 10th Street, NEW YORK. 


NEW ENGLAND DEPT., 
352 Washineton S&St., Boston. 


HOW GERTRUDE 


Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude has appeared 


Just the Book for your Summer Vacation. 


TEACHES HER CHILDREN. 


Pestalozzi’s Greatest Pedagogical Work. 
FoR THE First TIME NOW PUBLISHED IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


in several editions, and is considered an essential 


part of every teacher’s library. But there is very little init pertaining to teaching. It is mostly a story 
of German peasant life, interesting because it made Pesttalozzi famous. But for some reason the sequel, 
How Gertrude Teaches Her Children, has been neglected. A translation of some parts of it appeared in 
Biber’s “ Life of Pestalozzi” and some of it appaared in Barnard’s American Journal of Education. But 
& complete translation now appears for the first time, and for the first time makes English readers thor- 
Oughly familiar with Pestalozzi’s ideas of elementary instruction. The volume contains also “The 
Method; a Report by Pestalozzi to the Society of the Friends of Education, Burgdorf”; and an tntro- 
duction of 51 pages by Ebenezer Cooke, and abundant notes, No more entertaining and instructive ped 
4gogical work than this has ever appeared, and teachers are urged to secure a copy at once. 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 308. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, - - - Syracuse, N. Y. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., N. W, cor. 48th St., N. Y. 


FRENCH 
and other foreign SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
BOOKS. furnished with all text-books, stationery, 


printing, and completely 


SUPPLIED. 


Send for list of new 
publications and 
general Catalogue. 


SHE SAYING, “Temper is everything,” applies to nothing more appropriately than to steel pens. 
must be neither too soft nor too brittle, but finely elastic. 
Esterbrook pens, which are consequently admirably suited for all kinds of school work as seen in their 
Nos. Al, 128, 333, 444. Noschool can afford to be without them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., . . 


They 
» ESTERBROOK&CO. 


This exactly describes the temper of the | <2 xrnonssiomtren’ 


tsre BROOKGCO 
STER 
RROFESSION 


For sale everywhere. 


. . 26 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


In commencing your school work don’t undo all the good results of your vacation in health and 
strength and nerve force by permitting the use of nerve wearing, health-wrecking lead pencils with 


Dixon’s “American Graphite” pencils with their smooth, tough leads and straight 
grained Florida cedar-wood are as oil upon troubled waters. They are the most economical pencil to 
use and ensure uniform work. Ask your School Board to furnish Dixon’s “American Graphite” pencils 
and see if we are not correct. If you are not familiar with Dixon’s send 16 cents for samples worth 


double the money. Mention JouRNAL OF EDUCATION. eS 


CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N, J. 


S 
brittle, gritty leads, and cross-grained wood. Next to a scratching slate pencil and a rattling slate there x 
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Physical = Chemical Apparatus, 


Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, 


namos, Motors, and 
Electrical Test Instruments. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 
Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
Ka Send for Catalegues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors Science Dept. of National School 
Furni-hing Co.) 


179-181 Lake St., Chicago. 


{ Mention this paper.) Established 1871. 


| The 


Acme 
of Progress 


in its line is the 


LATEST MODEL 


Remington. 


STANDARD 


Standard Scientific Instruments. 


Because of the necessity for a complete reorganization of our business we have decided to 
efter remarkable inducements in STANDARD SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS of 
every description, at prices much lower than ever touched before! 

Seience teachers and others intending purchasers will benefit |themselves by writing us 
immediately, to secure Apparatus for the Fall term that is perfectly new, yet excep- 


tionally low in cost. 
State exactly what instruments are wanted and receive our ‘* Reorganization Prices ” 


by return mail. Catalogs of any particular Dept. free upon request, 


| SPECIAL SALE OF ANATOMICAL MODELS. | 


QUEEN & CO., Inc, 1012 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Numerous World’s Fair Awards. N. ¥. Office, 116 Fulton St. 


It has been our endeavor 


in making the little device 


for sharpening pencils 


PAT'D. AUG. {9.18938 


shown in the cut, to offer 


ACLE STANDARD 


to the public generally an 


article that is simple in 


Typewriter 


A development—not an experiment. In- 
corporates most perfectly many desirable 
improvements into the essential features 
of Simple and Durable Construction for 
which the Remington is famous. 


Send for a Catalogue. 


Wycxorr, Seamans & Benepict 
327 Broadway, New York. 


IF LAGS. 


Send for Catalogue. 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO. 


Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


The 
Potter-Bradley Atlas 
Is Taking. 


‘Rend the following testimonials 
from our Subscribers, 

and see what they think of 

the Work. 


*T have now received 6 parts of the Potter-Bradley 
Atlas, and find it all you represent. I inclose four 
coupons and 60 cts. in stamps for the additional cop 
ies as they are issued. 1] intend to have the complete 
publication.”—CLERK, City of Burlington, Vt. 


**T have just received Part I. of the Potter-Bradley 
Atlas of the World, and think it magnificent. I want 
the complete set.’’ 

—SUBSCRIBER, Bridgeport, Conn. 


**Part 1 of the Potter Bradley Atlas arrived last 
night, and I am very much pleased with it. It forms 
a cheap but valuable addition to a teacher’s library. 
Enclosed find coupon for Part 2.” 

—SURSCRIBER, Ontario, Canada. 


“Part 1 of the Potter-Bradley Atlas has just been 
received. It is a great privile to get so fine a work 
ry = a price. Inclosed find coupon for Parts 

and 3.” 

—PRIN. WORCESTER ACADEMY, Vinita, T. 


“T have received Part 1 of the Atlas and am much 
pleasea with it. I enclose coupon and fifteen cents 
for Part 2” 

—SUBSCRIBER, Class. High Sch., Worcester, Mass. 


ke See page 165. 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 


For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath 
lete or invalid. Compelte gymnasium; 
takes 6 in. of floor room; new, scien- 
tific. durable, cheap. Indorsed by 
100,000 physicians, lawyers, clergy- 
editors. and othors now using it. 
Illustrated circular, 40 cngravings, 
free. Address D. L. DOWD, Scien- 
tific, Physical, and Vocal Culture, 9 
Kast 14t Street, New York. 13teow 


WANTED, 


In a Southern college, a President — a classical col- 
lege graduate of successful experience and executive 
ability. and an active member of the Methodist 
Church; salary, to $160". Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. EK. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston 


“Select and Engage 


Four teachers for public schools, as indicated below, 
and report to us what you have done.”” The Mana 
ger of the N. KE. Bureau of Education has recently 
been called upon to fill 15 position in this wav, and 
has at his command other positions to be fillea— 
Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, High, and ungra- 
ded. Register at once for these positions. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Every Sharpener is Fitted with One our EAGLE PENCILS, 


mechanism and at the same 


time clean, neat, and useful. 


thus oo" to the consumer a FIRST CLASS PENCIL 
and a Sharpener at a very popular price. 


Mention Journal of Education and send 5 CENTS samples. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 


73 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


FOR ALL. $75 a month salary and expen. 
Work ses paid. If you want employment write 
at once to P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


EW t E’S Cataracts, Scars or Films 

ABSORBED, Our homo 
treatment CURES Diseased Eyes or Lids when all 
others fail.’ Ylundreds convinced, Pamphlet free, 


No isk. Address TUE EYK, Glens Falls, N. ¥. 


Scle Patentees and Manufacturers 


Awarded Eleven Medals at the World’s Fair. 


RICHARDS & CO., tro 


NEW YORK: 41 Barelay St. 
CHICAGO: 112-114 Lake St, 


T 1 19. 

WIVES, Bosto 


PURITAN PUB. C€0., Boston, Mass. 
and Recitations 7? 


. GARRETT & CO., Philadelphia. (Bet, 


BARNES’ INK 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E, 10th St., N. ¥. 


Musical, far sounding, and highl 
factory Bells for Schools, Chure 


MENEELY & CO., | 
WEST TROY, N. 1826. 
Description and priees on application 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, 
all sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


SIMPLEX DUPLICATOR. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 6, or will 
be sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Wanted Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their 
spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications 
to write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commis- 
sions, and furnish all necessary 


supplies free of cost. 
Address 


Importers and Manuf’rs. 


Chemical 
APPARATUS, 


Microscopes and Accessories. 


Patinum Ware and Fine Chemicals. 


N. B. — We offer best facilities to Colleges for duty 
Sree importation. 


OUR CATALOGUE . 


Is a handy thing to have. When you need anything in 
school supplies, you can turn to it and see at once just 
what the best costs. We will not handle an article that 
we cannot send out on the ‘‘satisfaction-or-money-back” 
plan. No order is too small to secure immediate and courteous atten- 
tion, No order is too large for our facilities, The catalogue is free. 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. ave 


AGENCY DEPT. 
New Encianp Pusuisnine Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
LLOTTS 303, 104, 604 361, 
170, 601 HE. F., 332 WANTED, 
STEEL PENS. his po styles. In a Ladies’ College in Kentue ~ 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. $500. 
AND J. W. Applyto "HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 


strumental Music; one educat 
a N D E R G A RT EN SCHERMERHORN & 00., 2t 3 Somerset., Boston, 
SUPPLIES, 


Chureh preferred. Salary 
NEW YORK. 


3 Somerset 8t., Boston, 


servatory of Music and a member of the Baptist 
SCHOOL 3 Bast 14th St., 
Ww ees WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 
please mention this Journal, 
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Journal Education. 


Vol. XL. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER 6, 


1894. Number 9. 


Journal of Education, 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor, 
Weekly. : : : : $2.50 a year. 
GLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, 2.00 a year. 


One renewal and one new subscri tion.” 4. 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates, 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 


more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 
AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , $1.00a year. 
Both papers to one address, « « $800 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., - ~ Boston, Mass. } 


(Written for the JOURNAL.) 
THE ELDER BOWER. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE. 


’Tis not of the rose whose charms I sing, 
Nor crocus, earliest heir of spring, — 

Not the wild pink of tender hue, 

The lupine, with its wealth of blue; 

OF these, let others vaunt the power, 
Mine be the white-winged elder-flower! 


How oft I strayed, in days gone by, 
Through the clipped meads of late July,— 
Oft in the hedgerow’s laced retreat, 
Found a green refuge, shady, sweet, 

And dreamed away the murmurous hour 
Neath the broad elder’s tented flower. 


Once did our grand dames’ potent skill 
From bark and bud rare draught distill ; 
Now, from that cup we fain would sip 
Where moat of Lethe meets the lip, 

Or seek in dreams the untroubled bower 
Arched by the slumbrous elder-flower. 


COURAGE. 


Because I hold it sinful to despond, 
And will not let the bitterness of life 

Blind me with burning tears, but look beyond 
Ita tumults and its strife ; 


Because I lift my head above the mist, 

Where the sun shines and the broad breez3 blow, 
By every ray and every raindrop ki 

That God’s love doth bestow ; 


Think you I find no bitterness at all ? 
No burden to be borne like Christian’s pack ? 
Think you there are no ready tears to fall 
Because I keep them back ? 


Why should I hug life’s ills with cold reserve 
To curse myself and all who love me? Nay! 

A thousand times more good than I deserve 
God gives me every day. 


And in each one of these rebsilious tears 

Kept bravely back he makes a rainbow shine ; 
Grateful I take hie slightest gift, no tears 

Nor any doubts are mine. 


Dark skies must clear, and when the clonds are past: 
One golden day redeema a weary year; 

Patient I listen, sure that aweet at last 
Will sound his voice of cheer. 


Then vex me not with chiding. Let me be. 
I must be glad and grateful to the end. 
I grudge you not your cold and darkness,— me 
The powers of light befriend. 
— Celia Thazter 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


C. C. Bonney, originator of World's Fair Congresses : 
Modern science is a new world created within the memory 
of living men. 

Mrs. Cuaries Henrorin, Chicago: The entrance of 
women into the educational arena is a link between the 
child and the university. 


Surr. B. B. Snow, Auburn, Me.: Any foreign method 
needs to be naturalized before admission to the right of 
citizenship in the school economy. 


Indiana Journal of Education: Educate a boy, and 
what do you get? An intelligent man. Educate a girl, 
and what do you get? An intelligent family. 


| Srare Supt. James F. Crooxer, New York: In the 
management of the secondary education of the state, I am 
entirely opposed to the plan of subsidizing examinations. 
The sums of money devoted to putting a premium on 
passing examinations might be devoted to other uses. 


Dr. W.T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education : 
The common characteristic of all movements that help 
forward civilization is that they increase self-help in the 
individual ; and there is no institution that does so much 
for increasing this power of self-help as a good school. 


Scnoot Commirtesr, Arlington, Mass : In our reac- 
tion from the old system of public exhibition or examina- 
tion days we have missed one real advantage which they 
had, namely, that they brought parents into the school- 
room, excited their interest, and gave pupils a tangible 
proof that their elders regarded education as a matter of 
importance. 


READING MATTER FOR SCHOOLS. 


BY H. N. WHEELER, BOSTON. 


The idea that a great deal of literature should be read 
in school has been for some time strongly advocated by 
our foremost educators, including Presidents Eliot of Har- 
vard, Gilman of Johns Hopkins, Harper of the University 
of Chicago, and hundreds of others, as well as by emi- 
nent laymen in educational matters, including Horace E. 
Seudder, Charles Dudley Warner, E. C. Stedman, H. W. 
Mabie, R. W. Gilder, and many more. 

These advocates of literature for children may now see 
it in extensive use in the schools of most of the cities and 
of a very large number of the towns of the United States. 
On this fact may be based strong hopes for the future of 
our nation. Mr. Emerson has told us that it is contact 
with the master-mind which advocates; his expression, 
“hitch your wagon to a star,” is certainly a good motto 
for our fature legislators. 

It is interesting to go back and trace the growth of this 
thought that literature should be read in school. About 
ten years ago there had sprang up a strong feeling that 
the regular school reader was not so sacred a book as it 
had been heretofore regarded. It was noticed that the 
list of immortal books for children which the world had 
chosen to remember, did not contain school readers ; that 
intelligent parents in search of the best reading matter 
for their children were not in the habit of buying such 
books for Christmas presents, and that they were not the 
most popular books in children’s libraries. 

Much has been said about supplementary reading in 
science, in history, and in geography. Literature, per se, 
was not at first very generally advocated, but the popu- 
larity of the supplementary reading idea was so great that 
the more progressive teachers felt obliged to choose some- 
thing, and it did not take them long to find out that the 
verdict of the world, which designates as literature the 
best written thoughts of our greatest men, is a pretty safe 
guide for a teacher of youth. 

Teachers, and also their educational physicians, the 
publishers, were surprised to find a vast number of un- 
abridged literary masterpieces admirably suited to the 
needs and capabilities of school children of all ages. 
Today, therefore, do we see the very books which children 
are reading in school bought by intelligent parents for 
Christmas presents, and sought after by the best librarians. 

With this dawn of the new light, in many schools the 
upper grade readers are no longer to be found, and the 
middle grade reader is used only occasionally. In some 
schools even the elementary readers, as well as those for 
the higher grades, have been entirely displaced by literary 
masterpieces. 

Present appearances indicate that the schools of the 
future will use only a single reading book, into which will 
be put so much of the machinery of learning to read as 
cannot be relegated to preliminary lessons which need no 
book at all. This single reading book will be a stepping- 
stone to literature, and will itself contain enough of the 
literature of childhood to give both teacher and pupil a 
foretaste of the great wealth of material to follow. 

From this point on, the amount of available literary 


After the completion of the single reading book the 
teacher will find no well-worn roads along which he can 
complacently travel ; he must now choose his own course. 
From this necessity for choice the greatest possible benefit 
may be expected. When the intelligent teacher faithfully 
studies literature with a view to learning what portions of 
it are best adapted to the peculiar wants of the individual 
children under his charge, he elevates himself and carries 
his children along with him. He often has the oppor- 
tunity, moreover, to choose those literary masterpieces 
which he likes best, and which he can therefore best teach. 

While children should at all time have good literature 
placed before them, it is no more reasonable to expect 
the same course in literature in all schools than it is to 


expect the same style of architecture in all schoolhouses. 


After becoming familiar with the fundamental principles 
of education, the teacher or the school superintendent will 
succeed best who is allowed to apply these principles in 
accordance with the needs of his immediate surroundings. 
If, however, a teacher is so inexperienced or so weak that 
he cannot map ont a course of his own he will not go far 
astray if he follows blindly any one of the many courses 
in reading already adopted for the schools of our leading 
cities. This liberty of choice on the part of the teacher 
has been made easily possible by the publication of hun- 
dreds of complete literary masterpieces in small, cheap 
books. These books form convenient literary units which 
each teacher may use in such numbers and in such order 
as he may think best. Having learned by experience 
what masterpieces are best adapted to the needs of his 
particular school and in what order they should be read, 
he may, if he wishes, arrange them in groups and have 
each group bound in a separate volume. 


THE SUCCKSS OF THE OLD SOUTH 
WORK. — (I1.) 


BY EDWIN D. MEAD, 
Editor of the New England Magazine. 


What is an Old South Lecture Course like? That is 
what many of the teachers and~ many of the young 
people who read the JouRNAL OF EpucaTion, and who 
are not conversant with the work, will like to know 
What kind of subjects do we think will attract and in 
struct bright young people of fifteen or sixteen, set them 
to reading in American history, make them more inter- 
ested in their country, and make better citizens of them 
That question cannot, perhaps, be better answered than 
by giving the Old South program for the present summer 
This course is devoted to “The Founders of New Eng 
land,” and the eight lectures are as follows : 

‘William Brewster, the Elder of Plymouth,”’ by Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale; ‘‘ William Bradford, the Governor of Plymouth,’ 
by Rev. William Elliot Griffis; ‘‘ John Winthrop, the Governor of 
Maesachusetts,’’ by Hon. Frederic T. Greenhalge; ‘‘John Harvard, 
and the Founding of Harvard College,’’ by Mr. William R. Thayer ; 
‘John Eliot, the Apostle to the Indians,’’ by Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie; ‘John Cotton, the Minister of Boston,’’ by Rev. John 
Cotton Brooks; ‘* Roger Williams, the Founder of Rhode Island,’’ 
by Pres. E. Benjamin Andrews; ‘‘ Thomas Hooker, the Founder 
of Connecticut,’ by Rev. Joseph H. Twichell. 

It will be noticed that the several subjects are pre- 
sented by representative men,—men especially identified 
in one way and another with their special themes. Thus, 
Edward Everett Hale, who spoke on Elder Brewster, is 
certainly our greatest New England “ Elder” today. Dr. 
Griffis, whose book on “ Brave Little Holland ” is doubt- 
less being read at this very time by many of your young 
people, is an authority in Pilgrim history, having now in 
preparation a work on “ The Pilgrim Fathers in England, 
Holland and America.”’ It was singularly fortunate that 
the present Governor of Massachusetts could speak upon 
Governor Winthrop. Mr. Thayer is the editor of the 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, and a special student of 
John Harvard’s life and times. Mr. De Normandie is 


material rapidly increases with the progress of the child. John Eliot's successor as minister of the old church in 
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Roxbury. Rev. John Cotton Brooks, Phillips Brooks’ 
brother, is a lineal descendant of John Cotton, and has 
preached in his pulpit in St. Botolph’s church at old Bos- 
ton in England. President Andrews of Brown Univer- 
sity is the very best person to come from Rhode Island to 
tell of that little state’s great founder. Mr. Twichell, 
the eminent Hartford minister, was the chosen orator at 
the celebration of the 250th anniversary of the founding 
of Connecticut, in 1889. 

With such a list of speakers as this, this course upon 
‘The Founding of New England” could not help being 
a strong, brilliant and valuable course, and so it is prov- 
ing. 

‘The Old South lectures,—thanks to Mrs. Hemenway’s 
generosity, still active by provision of her will,—are en- 
tirely free to all young people. Tickets are sent to all 
persons under twenty, applying in their own handwriting, 
to the Directors of the Old South Studies, at the Old 
South Meeting House, and enclosing stamps. Older peo- 
ple can come if they wish to, and a great many do come, 
but they pay for their tickets; it is understood that the 
lectures are designed for the young people. We tell our 
lecturers to aim at the bright boy and girl of fifteen, and 
forget that there is anybody else in the audience. If he 
hits them, he is sure to interest everybody; if he does 
not, he is a failure as an Old South lecturer. We tell 
them to be graphic and picturesque,—dulness, however 
learned, is the one thing which young people will not par- 
don; we tell them to speak without notes; if they do 
not always satisfy themselves quite so well, they please 
everybody else a great deal better; and we tell them 
never to speak over an hour,—we pardon fifty-nine min- 
minutes, but we do not pardon sixty-one. 


Persons starting work like the Old South work, in other 
cities would do well to remember these simple rules. 
Any persons looking in upon the great audience of young 
people which on the Wednesday afternoons of summer 
fills the Old South Meeting House will quickly satisfy 
themselves whether American history taught by such lec- 
tures is interesting. 

For the Old South Lectures are summer lecturee,—va- 
cation lectures,—given at three o'clock on Wednesday 
afternoons. They begin when the graduation exercises 
and the 4th of July are well behind, usually on the 
Wednesday nearest August 1. For one reason we find 
this a little late, it carries the last lecture or two beyond 
the opening of the schools inSeptember ; and such courses 
of lectures in vacation might well begin as early as the 
middle of July. 

Onur lectures are not meant for idlers ; we do not aim 
to entertain a crowd of children for an hour in a desul- 
tory fashion ; our lecturers do not talk baby talk. The 
Old South work is a serious educational work ; its pro- 
grams are careful and sequential, making demands upon 
the hearers ; it assumes that the young people who come 
are students, or want to be,—and by consistently assum- 
ing it, it makes them so. Dr. Hale, who has addressed 
these Old South audiences oftener perhaps than anybody 
else, remarked at the opening of the present course upon 
the notable development in the character and carriage of 
the audiences in these years of the work; it is no longer 
safe, he said, to say 1603 at the Old South, when you 
ought to say 1602. 

Last year, when the people of the whole ccantry were 
assembling at Chicago, the capital of the great west, the 
lectures were devoted to the subject of “ The Opening of 
the West.” The subjects of the previous ten annual 
courses were as follows : 

‘* Early Massachusetts History,’’ “ Representative Men in Bos- 
ton History,’ ‘‘The War for the Union,’’ ‘‘ The War for Inde- 
pendence,’ ‘‘ The Birth of the Nation,’ ‘‘ The Story of the Cent- 
uries,’’ ‘‘ America and France,’’ “‘ The American Indians,” “ The 
New Birth of the World,’’ ‘‘ The Discovery of America.” 

I give this list because it may be of service to some 
wishing to arrange such lectures. The complete pro- 
grams of all these courses, giving the subjects of the sev- 
eral lectures together with the subjects of the leaflets 
printed in connection, have been published in a special 
circular, and can be obtained at the Old South. A 
thought always with us in laying out our programs is the 
thought that the program which serves us well may also 
serve others well, and this makes them the more care- 
fully considered. We wish the present summer course 
on “ The Founding of New England,” might be repeated 


in a hundred New England places,—if not by our lec- 
turers, then by others taking the same subjects, the min- 
isters and lawyers and editors and teachers of the town ; 
and we wish that with the lectures might go our leaflets 
also. 

The Old South Leaflets are prepared primarily for cir- 
culation among the young people attending the Old South 
Lectures. The subject of the leaflets are usually immedi- 
ately related to the subjects of the lectures. They are 
meant to supplement the lectures and stimulate reading 
and inquiry among the young people. They are ma‘e 
up for the most part from original papers of the periods 
treated in the lectures, in the hope to make the men and 
the life of those periods more clear and real. Careful 
historical notes and references to the text-books on the 
subjects are added, the leaflets usually consisting of six- 
teen or twenty pages. A single instance will suffice to 
show the relation of the leaflets to the lectures. 

The year 1880 being the centennial both of the begin- 
ning of our own Federal Government and of the French 
Revolution, the lectures for the year, under the general 
title of ““ America and France,” were devoted entitely to 
subjects in which the history of America is related to that 
of France, as follows: ‘Champlain, the Founder of Que- 
bee,” “La Salle and the French in the Great West,” 
“The Jesuit Missionaries in America,’ ‘“ Wolfe and 
Montcalm : The Struggle of England and France for the 
Contivent,” “Franklin in France,” “The Friendship of 
Washington and Lafayette,” ‘‘ Thomas Jefferson and the 
Louisiana Purchase,” “The Year 1789.” ‘The corres- 
ponding leaflets were as follows: Verrazzano’s Account 
of his Voyage to America; Marquette’s Account of his 
Discovery of the Mississippi; Mr. Parkman’s Histories ; 
The Capture of Qaebec, from Parkman’s ‘‘ Conspiracy of 
Pontiac”; Selections from Franklin’s Letters from 
France; Letters of Washington and Lafayette; The 
Declaration of Independence ; The French Declaration 
of the Rights of Man, 1789. 

The Old South Leaflets gradually began to attract the 
attention of teachers of history outside Boston ; and half 
a dozen years ago the publication of a general series was 
begun, to meet the needs of schools and colleges, and lit- 
erary societies and classes. The publication was placed 
in the hands of one of the Jarge educational houses,—D- 
C. Heath & Co., Boston, —standing in close relation with 
all the schools of the country ; and every teacher of his- 
tory from Maine to California now knows of Old South 
Leaflets. They are sold at a price just covering the cost, 
five cents a copy, or three dollars for a hundred copies, 
the aim being to bring them within easy reach of every- 
body, especially of schools and of those wishing to circu- 
late them in connection with lectures, as at the Old South. 
This series of Old South Leaflets now numbers nearly 
fifty. 

The virtue of the Old South Leaflets is that they bring 
students into first-hand instead of second-hand touch with 
history. That indeed may describe the Old South work 
altogether. It has been an effort to bring the young 
people of Boston and America into original relations 
with history ; and it has been, we think, the foremost 
effort of the kind in the country. This is why it has won 
the attention and commendation so gratifying to us, of 
the educators of the country. 


SUMMER INSTITUTES. 


BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


After returning from the summer institute the teacher 
experiences a sense of satisfaction that comes from duty 
performed. She has complied with the wishes and re- 
quest of the superintendent, and soon the old school rou- 
tine will be resumed. But, too often, the enthusiasm 
that was inspired fades gradually away and in many in- 
stances at the end of the first week of school there is little 
of that lively interest that animated the teachers such a 
short time before. 

During the summer, theories have been presented, and 
devices were explained and suggested, that seem to the 
teacher to apply to every other school but her own. 
Why is this feeling so universal? How much _ben- 
efit will be derived if the knowledge gained during the 
summer is not made practicable or available for one’s 
needs? Is it the fault of those who present the ideas, 


methods, and devices? No; for they are presented by 
abler minds than the mind of the average teacher. 

At the beginning of the term these ideas are fresh in 
the teacher’s mind, but each method seems unfitted for 
this one teacher’s school, or at least she imagines it is 
not just fitted for her; and again she does not possess 
courage enough to step so far out of the well worn, beaten 
path, for parents and interested friends might criticise 
the new ideas. One method after another is thought of 
and abandoned until some other day, some other time, or 
a better opportunity, and the school grinds out its work 
with the same old-fashioned creaking machinery. No 
improvements are accepted or tested for lack of courage 
to step from the old way. 

All the excellent theories presented with such care can 
never be beneficial to pupils when they are copied ina 
blank book and shut up in a bureau drawer. Make them 
useful. Make them of lasting benefit to yourself and 
your pupils. They would never have been presented by 
able minds had they not been designed for good. You 
need the knowledge to make a better teacher. Your pu- 
pils need the knowledge to make better men and women. 
Your first trial of a new method may not be a success. 
In all probability it will prove a disheartening failure, 
yet that does not prove the method valueless. It simply 
proves you are too easily discouraged, that you need more 
courage to make the attempt again. Rouse your pupils 
and your own determination to excel. There are few 
schools that will not adapt themselves to all that the 
teacher presents. 

An old path grows uninteresting to searching pupils, 
and can they be blamed for growing restless and de- 
manding something new? Here is the opportunity, when 
you are imbued with the spirit and enthusiasm of the 
teachers’ institute or summer school for teachers. Your 
own enthusiasm will not be greater during the school 
year. Your own interest will be unconsciously infused 
into your pupils. 

Throw aside these false ideas that you cannot apply to 
your own school what you have seen and heard. Try it, 
then, try it again. Summon your memory, your courage, 
and your determination to apply the knowledge to your 
schools and lead the pupils to higher, better, broader 
paths of learning. 


THE RELATION OF NORMAL SCHOOLS 
TO HIGH SCHOOLS. 


[In the JoURNAL of Jaly 26 we gave an abstract of the address 
of Frank A. Hill, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion, before the American Inatitute at Bethlehem, Jaly 11. In that 
address, with other matters bearing on the report of the Committee of 
Ten, he presented his conception of the relations the normal schools 
should hold to the high schools. The theme is of such immediate 
practical importance that we present in fall so much of Mr. Hill’s 
address as relates particularly to it. | 


A few words as to the relations of the normal schools 
to the committee’s programs. For reasons I will not re- 
hearse, these schools have admitted, in the past, pupils in 
all stages of preparation and in all grades of experience 
and maturity,—mother and daughter even having worked 
side by side in the same class. These pupils have come 
from the high schools, from grammar and ungraded 
schools, from the colleges, and from the ranks of teachers. 
Conditions that are now slowly vanishing have made this 
course imperative. The teaching force of the state has 
gained something from this free and easy relation to all 
sorts of schools. The normal schools have done well for 
institutions so handicapped, but they have had to make a 
sacrifice and pay a price for their indulgence. They 
have been left out of the discussions that concern the re- 
lations of the high schools to institutions above. The in- 
fluence of the college has been the great theme of these 
discussions, not that of the normal school. Perhaps the 
situation can be comprehended from a supposition. Let 
Harvard University admit, hereafter, pupils directly from 
the grammar schools as well as from the high schools. 
What would be the result? Well, two things certainly. 
In the first place, Harvard University would throw away 
her influence upon the high schools; and, secondly, paral- 
ysis would settle down upon high school efforts to fit for 
the university. 

I have no doubt the bright grammar school gradu- 
ate furnishes better material out of which to make a 
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good teacher than the dull high school graduate, but I 
affirm, with all the tenacity with which one can insist on 
a truism, that the grammar school graduate would be 
vastly better off herself, and vastly more precious to the 
public, for a good four years’ school course. What the 
dull high school graduate would be without her high school 
training, I hardly dare to think. 

The normal schools are ready for a change. They 
propose to have a hand hereafter with the colleges in dis- 
cussing secondary programs, They are to be left out no 
longer. 

It is well known that Massachusetts has just decided 
to organize four new normal schools. This decision 
doubtless illustrates the principle that in union there is 
strength ; but it is a tribute as well to the normal school 
idea. Indeed, we have had in Massachusetts the past 
winter, the apotheosis of the normal school. 

It is not so well known that in 1895, and thereafter, 
candidates for admission to the normal schools must be 
examined, like candidates for admission to college, in 
high school subjects, and that, to be eligible to examina- 
tion, they must be graduates of high schools or must have 
received an equivalent education. The normal schools 
will henceforth insist on what has heretofore been strongly 
recommended by them, namely, a better preparation for 
admission. With this new policy the normal schools will 
take their place for the first time where they belong, above 
the high schools, and side by side with the colleges, as a 
power to influence the schools below. This power should 
be exerted to tone up not simply the candidates for ad- 
mission but the high schools as well. 

The high school is the people’s college. It has a three- 
*fold duty: it should give its pupils a good training for 
their own sakes ; it should furnish good material for the 
normal schools as well as for the colleges ; and it should in- 
spire and lift up the schools below. Therefore, it should 
be held up itself. The high schools of Massachusetts 
prize the tonic influences of the colleges ; they will wel- 
come tonic influences from the normal schools. 

Fitting pupils for the normal school should be as seri- 
ous a matter as fitting them for college ; it should cost the 
pupil something, it should cost the school something. 
Things that cost are more likely to be prized because of 
such cost. 

Now the Latin-scientific course of the Committee of 
Ten is just the course that normal school candidates need. 
If the colleges and the normal schools will unite with that 
general public whose pupils have neither normal school 
nor college aims, to strengthen this course at every point 
with adequate teaching force, good equipment, and skill- 
fal instruction, the movement will be full of promise for 
the future of our normal schools, and, therefore, for the 
future of our public schools in general. 


WANTED, AN ASSISTANT! 


BY A. N. EVERETT. 


This is not an advertisement. No diplomaed graduates 
from famed training-schools, no titled college A. B’s., no 
ardent souls fresh from university extension courses and 
summer schools of philosophy, no Teachers’ Agency, 
even, need apply. It is doubtful if, individually or col- 
lectively, with all their fine resources and ready material, 
they could supply the article demanded. 

It is simply a well-known, and therefore easily recog- 
nizable cry that goes up instinctively from hundreds of 
teachers all over the land whenever he, and more es- 
pecially she, faces, on some glorious September morning, 
a fresh crowd of lads and lasses ready for a year’s in- 
tellectual struggle. It matters not whether it is for the 
first time or for the tenth or twentieth, that the experience 
overtakes one, the need is always the same for a new 
power and strength, an intangible something within 
one’s self, that shall prove a constant and ever ready as- 
sistant in the work opening before one. It used to be 
argued that experience in teaching was one of the most 
valued helps; that years of contact with young life and 
young brains proved always something of a guide-post 
whose hand would point towards inevitable success in the 
up-hill path before the faithful instructor. To a great 
extent, of course, this is true, and blessed is the teacher 
who has a fund of practical and successful experience in 
his chosen work to call upon. 


Sometimes,—and such cases are not rare, experience ar- 
gues only a certain fixed and established method of accom- 
plishing results considered by some teachers the sine qua 
non Of success,—such as graduating a large number of 
scholars each year, fitting for purposes of advanced edu- 
cation a larger class than a rival school, and the like, 
quantity counting rather than quality. Sometimes expe- 
rience is narrow, conservative, and unprogressive. The 
age is a rushing one, and the children, alas! partake of 
the character of the time. The responsibilities of any 
teacher are greater than ever before. To guide and 
guard morally, physically and intellectually the young 
lives entrusted to one’s care is no light task, to be care- 
lessly undertaken. That a would-be instructor has the 
necessary book-knowledge tor the exercise of his profes- 
sion is taken for granted. Said an old teacher to a young 
aspirant the other day :— 

“ Unless you are perfectly clear on every subject un- 
der the sun, from the latest protoplasmic theory to the 
true inwardness of the disturbance between China and 
Japan, do not dare apply for a position here.” 

OF course she applied,—why not ?—and was successful. 
for knowledge comes in many and wonderful ways now-a- 
days; but all the same, wisdom sometimes lingers, as the 
results of certain of our most vaunted educational theo- 
ries and practices have well shown. Every teacher, if 
honest to himself as well as his pupils, must occasionally 
question the practical outcome of some of our finest theo- 
ries and methods, and acknowledge his own lack of fit- 
ness for the amount of work looming up before him. 
Hence this cry for an ever ready assistant to help him 
bear the burden. 

Given all sorts and conditions of humanity, more or 
less well endowed morally and intellectually, what can 
one expect to accomplish without another factor more 
powerful than mere book-knowledge to help him! Take 
alone the question of discipline, of personal influence 
and authorities. The switch and the ferule in the school 
have gone out of fashion as surely as the whipping-post 
and ducking-stool; whether wisely abandoned or not is 
questioned often by good men and true all over our land. 
These same good men and true know that if the principle 
of stern morality and uprightness animated our people from 
schoolroom to senate chamber, a different condition of 
affairs would prevail in state and country, in business cir- 
cles, in corporations, in banks, and in that common 
nursery for them all, the schoolroom. 

There can be no more powerful assistant for the 
teacher, no more vitalizing agent in a school than this 
principle of honor and moral integrity. It is the best 
and strongest disciplinarian ; it inspires to good work of 
all kinds, because a well ordered school, where the tone is 
pure and the ideal lofty, inevitably produces the best in- 
tellectual results. No grade is too young to feel 
its effect, none too old to need its restraining and en- 
nobling inflaence. A simple truthfulness, an evidence of 
uprightness in word and deed in the teacher, a righteous 
scorn of everything petty and tricky, with a quick and 
generous appreciation of all efforts for good, will reflect 
directly upon his pupils, while the converse, alas, is jast 
as forcibly noticed. 

Unflinching integrity in the schoolroom argues well for 
the future well-being and well doing of teacher and pupil, 
and for the country of which both are to form a part, 
and, to come down to the practical, so dear to the aver- 
age American heart, it is also a labor-saving agent for the 
public school teacher, and the very best assistant in his 
work which the new school year can offer bim. 


THE PREPARATION OF PETITIONS. 
A LAYMAN'S SUGGESTION. 


BY A COMMITTEE MAN. 


By the grace of the whim of caucus, followed by the 
lack of election, I have been a member of a school board 
for many years, and I confess that my knowledge of its 
duties has been gained in the same manner as that of 
some pilots, “by the rocks that I split on,” and ever and 
anon some occurrence provokes the exclamation,—“ and 
that’s one of ’em!” 

A few weeks ago, an incident brought to my attention 
a gap in instruction which should have been filled; and 


in conversation with teachers attending the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, I failed to learn that this element 
of education was given in any other schools. Therefore 
I beg to offer a layman’s suggestion on a line of work in 
grammar and high schools which should have a place in 
the preparation for the duties of citizensbip. 

The privileges of communication by the individual to 
the government is through the right of petition, and while 
I am aware from an experience in municipal affairs that 
the great majority of petitions do not contain the proper, 
though conventional, mode of address, and superscription, 
and moreover frequently fall short of their desired object 
owing to failure to state purposes in a clear manner, it 
never occurred to me that the preparation of petitions was 
a proper subject for public school instruction until a few 
weeks ago, when astudent from the high school, represent- 
ing a number of his associates, called upon me with a very 
proper verbal request which I told him must be presented 
to the school board in the form of a written petition. 
Giving the young man writing materials in my library, 
he soon handed me a production which was neither a 
letter nor a petition, but a nondescript, worthy a place 
among the “terrible examples” of immature school life, 
which pain and amuse. 

The petition was wrong by errors of commission and 
of omission, a complete blunder. The young man was at 
fault, but the blame did not lie with him, but with those 
who had the responsibility of arranging his instruction. 

This will be rectified during the early part of the next 
school year, by giving instruction regarding the prepa- 
ration of public petitions, in the high and grammar schools, 
introducing the subject where most available in the lessons 
of civil government and of bookkeeping. 

Are there not other schools where similar confessions 
may be made, good for the souls—of the pupils. 


IDEAL RELATION OF KINDERGARTEN TO 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


BY LUCY WHEELOCK, BOSTON. 


The law of all growth was proclaimed many years 
ago by the Great Teacher who first illustrated natural 
methods of teaching. “First the blade, then the ear, 
then the full corn in the ear,” is nature’s method of 
development. For the plant there is no abrupt transition 
from one stage to another. The same process of receiv- 
ing, assimilating, and giving is continued from the blade 
to the full corn in the ear. The sames forces are at 
work. The principle of life is constant and continuous. 
The perfection of the fruit is conditioned by the perfec- 
tion of the plant at any stage. 

The law of growth for mind is no other than that of 
the natural world, Activity and continuity are necessi- 
ties for the full expression of life anywhere. 

The ideal relation of the kindergarten to the primary 
school is only possible when the guardian of each looks 
upon her particular stage of school life as a part of a con- 
tinuous process, and plans her course from the standpoint 
of universal principles of development. Mutual knowl- 
edge is necessary. The primary teacher must recognize 
the essential principles of the kindergarten, and, on the 
other hand, the kindergartner should understand the de- 
mands to be made upon the child when he reaches the 
next stege of his school growth. 

Visits among relatives and family festivals serve to 
strengthen the feeling of relationship and the spirit of 
unity. Perhaps the greater knowledge and sympathy 
that such friendly intercourse brings might help to estab- 
lish the ideal relation between the kindergarten and the 
school. The celebration of festal days by games and 
song, in which the kindergarten and primary children 
unite, would certainly strengthen the bond of peace. 
The primary teacher who bases her work upon the univer- 
sal principles of growth, as illustrated in the child garden, 
is certainly no stranger there. 

Self activity, as the law of all life, is to govern physical, 
intellectual], and moral development. The kindergarten 
games which allow of perfect freedom of movement and 
of joyous expression of the inner life through the outward 
activity, furnish a hint to the primary school of the best 
method of physical training for the little child. 

Let gymnastics tend to repression, to monotony, and 
barrenness,—and not pertain to the child at the stage 
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when constant movement is a necessity,—and the power of 
motor control may not be gained without too severe a 
nervous tension. As regards intellectual development, 
the child must still be considered from the standpoint of 
his activity. To know the world is his first necessity. 
He takes possession of the world through his eyes and 
ears and hands. He has other faculties than memory. He 
has imagination and and a desire to compare and to 
reason in simple fashion. He is still in the primary school 
at the stage when Froebel would name him Hin Augen 
(an eye), so keen are the perceptive powers. 

B.‘‘The mind is to grow not like a vegetable, fed by a kind 
of etymological compost; but like spirit, by mysterious 
contact of spirit.” So says the sage Leufelsdréckh. To 
behold, to listen, to wonder, to transform this is the need 
of the growing mind. No memory drill, no imposition 
of facts, no “ busy work,” can supply these needs. Guid- 
ance, material, spirit are demanded to lead the full, in- 
flowing life outward from “ blade to the ear.” 

{ The same principle of self-activity holds in moral 
training. This child is to become a moral freedman, not 
a slave to his own and others’ caprices. He is to be led to 
impose his own must upon himself. Literature and his- 
tory furnish ideals which are to be used to lure the child 
towards his higher self. The school-room like the kin- 
dergarten must give occasion for the daily practice of the 
virtues which are to be acquired like other arts, by their 
exercise. Hence there must be due freedom, and a de- 
velopment of the power of self-control. 

When there is a wise recognition of this principle of 
life in both kindergarten and school, then there can be no 
break and no lack of harmony between them. 

Life unifies everywhere. Disintegration begins only 
when the life principle is gone. “And life you’ve granted 
me develops from within.” Education is an unfolding. 
From within out, is the purpose of this unfolding. The 
primary school continues the culture of the kindergarten, 
and both look to the complete revelation of the full corn 
in the ear. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


THERE is no good teaching where there is impatience 
with slow pupils. 


TeAOH that geography is but a knowledge of nature,— 
its powers and resources. 


THERE is always danger that the new education will 
undervalue thoroughness. It must not yield to such a 
temptation. 


CorRECTNESS is well taught in mathematics, but it is a 
question if it is not better taught in the laboratory work 
in the sciences. 

Wuerever the relative position of desks and chairs 
will permit, require the pupils to do their writing squarely 
facing their desks. 


LESSONS IN ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY J. Y¥. BERGEN, JR. 
English High School, Boston. 


(Previous chaptersjhave appeared in Vol. XXXIX., pages 37-70-119- 
165-182-213-247-294-341-358-389.] 
Lesson XII. 
Experiments on Vision.* 


1. Accommodation. 

Standing some feet before a window, close one eye and 
hold up before the other, at a distance of about six inches, 
a needle, so that it is at right angles to one of the hori- 
zontal bars of the window. Look at the window-bar ; the 
needle will appear dim and diffuse. Look at the needle ; 
the window-bar will appear dim and diffuse. 

The eye can accommocate itself for either the needle 
or the window-bar, but not for both at the same time. 
The accommodation for the near object is accompanied 
by a distinct feeling of effort. 

2. Blind spot. 

Make a bold mark on a sheet of white paper, place the 
sheet on the table, and, closing the left eye, fix the axis 


* Since several of these are rather fatiguing to the eyes, it will be 
best to perform only one of them a day. 


of vision of the other by steadfastly looking at the mark 
at a distance of about ten inches. Dip a toothpick in 
black ink and place it close to the paper near the mark. 
Keeping the axis of vision fixed, and the head at the same 
distance from the table, move the toothpick outwards 
(towards the right) from the mark. At a certain distance 
it will become invisible; mark this spot on the paper. 
Carry the toothpick stil! farther outwards. It will again 
become visible; mark this spot also. The two spots will 
indicate the outer and inner limits of the blind spot. 
Similarly the upper and lower limits may be traced. 

3. Region of distinct vision. 

Fix the axis of vision by steadfastly looking at some 
mark, Make on a card two dots so close that they can 
just be seen as two when placed close to the mark. Keep- 
ing the axis fixed, move the card towards the outer portion 
of the field of vision ; the dots will soon appear as one. 

4. Region of normal color vision. 

Take small pieces of paper of various colors} (about 
one half inch square). Fix the axis of vision on a sheet 
of white paper, and place each of the colored papers near 
the axis of vision. They will all be distinct. 

Place a red piece near the axis, and then gradually 
move it towards the outside of the field of vision; the 
redness will vanish and it will appear to be black. 

It will be found that, passing from the center towards 
the circumference, some colors disappear earlier than 
others, and that certain ones change their hue before dis- 
appearing. Record all of your results. 

5. Positive after-image. 

When waking in the morning, close and shade the 
eyes for a minute or two, then suddenly look at the bright 
window for a moment or two, and then close and shade 
the eyes again. The image of the window exactly corre- 
sponding to the natural one, i. ¢., with the sashes dark 
and the panes bright, will last for some little time. To 
succeed, the retina should be in rest beforehand, and the 
exposure to the stimulus momentary or nearly so. 

Or, in the evening, having closed and shaded the eyes, 
suddenly look at a lamp and immediately close the eyes. 
A similar positive after-image will be seen. 

6. Negative after-image. 

Look fixedly for some time with one eye at a white 
patch (e. g., white wafer) on a black ground, and then 
look at a white surface. What is now seen ? 


+ Colored tissue paper answers well. Some of the most useful colors 
oe poten terra cotta, dark purple (like that of Hoffman’s violet), and 
right green. 


A RIPE APPLE. 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN 


Yes, we will take the very commonest of our New 
England fruits and try to read the story of its growth 
and development. To learn all it has to tell we should 
read the record daily from the opening of the pink 
bud in the spring till the ripe apple is gathered in 
the autumn. Then how we should drink in the sweet- 
ness of the rosy blossoms! What bits of bird histories 
would be interwoven with that of the fruit! And what 
friends we should become with the gnarled old apple trees ! 
But the best we can do now is to study three representa- 
tive chapters of the story. 

First the apple blossom, familiar as the fruit. Yet 
perhaps the annexed sec- 
tion (Fig. 1) may be a help 
in recalling the essential 
points of its structure. Five 
petals and numerous sta- 
mens are borne on the 
throat of the five -lobed 
calyx, and the ovary of five 
united carpels is crowned by 
Fig. 1. Vertical section of apple five separate styles and stig- 

som enlarged. (After Hooker.) mas. The ovary inferior, 
being united with the calyx-tube, though not wholly to 
the top. 


If we compare this section with the corresponding one of a rose- 
hip, in which the separate pistils are immersed in the hollow 
flower stalk, we shall at once ask, Why may not the tube contain- 
ing the compound ovary of the apple be also considered an enlarged 
receptacle, or end of flower stalk ? This is indeed the explanation 
given by some of the most distinguished botanists, but I have 
thought it best to follow Dr. Gray, as is generally done in this coun- 
try, at least in the Eastern States. It should be added, however 
that Dr. Gray gives some support to the new view, as may be ann 
by comparing pages 215 and 298 of his Struetural Botany, 


Chapter second of the story is any one of the green ap- 
ples that hung on the trees in the latter part of June. 


Green apples are not particularly interesting in them. 
selves. How hard and forbidding they look. Yet each 
one is the record of progress made and the prophecy of 
beautiful maturity. Even in this state the apple has taken 
on rounder, fuller curves 
than b-longed tothe tube of 
the flower, and the papery 
carpels (Fig. 2, c) have en- 
larged to accommodate the 
increasing size of the one 
or two ascending seeds that 
occupy each. The bud 
(Fig. 2,5) consists of dried 
caly mlobes and withered Fig. 2. Vertical section of smai! 
stamens and styles. The = apple; 0, bud; ¢ cell of the 
seeds are still beautiful. 
Though they have lost the pearliness of the young 
ovules, they are clad in satin of a creamy white: 
Let us place one under the dissecting microscope, slit 
open the coat with needles, and remove the kernel of 
jelly, the food for the forming germ. At the pointed end 
of this kernel is a little body imbedded in it, which when 
pressed out is seen to be a complete embryo with caulicle 
or young stem, and cotyledons or seed leaves. Leave the 
embryo in a drop of water on the stage of the microscope 
for a short time, taking care that it does not dry, and the 
cotyledons will partially separate as in Fig. 3, which rep- 
F. resents the embryo at this stage, many 
() _..cot times enlarged. One feels a thrill of de- 
2a light at the discovery of these exquisite 
rae little germs. Who would have thought 
such treasures were hidden at the heart 
of hard, green apples? Shall we let the 


Fig. 3. Embryo 
from young apple 
seed, many times 


enlarged: °% tittle apple teach us to look beneath the 
cotyledon. 8 urface ? 


That part of the flesh around the carpels Dr. Gray ex. 
plains as disk, or expansion of the receptacle, while the 
lines outside it are woody bundles (Fig. 2 w,) which ap- 
pear on the cross section as dots (Fig. 4,w). On nearly 

every cross section that I 
have examined there are 
. ten plainly marked bun- 
dles, five corresponding 
with the backs of the car- 
pels, and five more alter- 
nating with those. Ouat- 
side the ring of bundles 
is the hardest and green- 
est part of the unripe 
fruit, the fleshy calyx-tube, according to Dr. Gray. 
Though this part is nearest the sunshine, it is the last to 
be softened by it. Evidently sweetening and mellowing 
must proceed from the heart outward. What an efficient 
protective measure, to present an uninviting exterior till 
the seeds are ripe. 

If we compare the green apple with the green pear of 
about the same size, we discover that the latter is tougher 

and harder tocut than the apple, 

and that the knife is resisted by 

small brownish bodies (Fig. 5, 

8) imbedded in the flesh. While 
5 the rest of the flesh is seen un- 

der the compound microscope to 

be composed of thin-walled cells 

(Fig 6, p), the walls of the 

cells in these groups have be- 

come woody and so thick that 
the central part is almdst obliter- 
ated (Fig. 6,s). These are the 

“grit cells” of the pear. The 

shell of a cherry stone is formed 
- of just such cells, called in 

g- 5. Vertical section of P : 
small green pear ; s, sclerotic technical language sclerotic par- 
enchyma cells, or sclerenchyms. 

But here at last is a ripe apple, the fulfillment of the 
promise made in flower and unripe fruit. It is ready to be 
eaten and how it advertises the fact,attracting animals by its 
color, just as the flower attracted the bees in the same way: 
Bat the apple is not wholly without protection even now: 
A firm skin still shields the flesh from rain and heat, and 
from being marred by many a small insect. This skin is 
coated with fine grains of wax, while the tiny projections 
on the surface shown by a good magnifying glass con 


Fig. 4. Cross section of small green 
sople: 6, cell of the ovary; w, woody 
undle. 
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tain each a stoma, or breathing pore. This need not sur- 
prise us, since such pores are found on all green parts of 
plants. In the cells of the epidermis is cell-sap, which 
may be either colorless or rose colored. Some cells of the 
flesh contain chlorophyll grains filled with starch, but the 
deeper ones have only a colorless sap. 


Fig. 6. Thickened, woods cells from the “grit” of the pr; sz, 
thickened cell, or sclerotic parenchyma; c, canal originally cont .intng 
protoplasm; p, thin walled cell of the ordinary parenchyma; ail 
highly magnified, 

Comparing a cross section of the’ ripe apple with that 
of a green one, we find the five-pointed star ct th. 
ovary has grown proportionally less than the outer parts, 
but its cells have become the hard core. Here is protec 
tion again, this time for the seeds, which would oftener 
be eaten were there no tough core surrounding them. It 
is interesting to know that woody tissue, such as we 
found in the “ grit-cells ” of the pear appear here in the 
core of the apple, but in the form of fibres this time. 
The ends of the ten large woody bundles appear as before, 
but pushed so far apart by the growth of the soft tissues 
that they are much less conspicuous. The seeds have 
ripened, and their brown coats contain little now but the 
large embryo, which in making its own growth has con- 
sumed almost all the supply of food that surrounded it. 

The fruit is matured. Its seeds are ready for dissemi- 
nation. And behold, 


‘* The fruitage of thie apple tree, 
Winds and our flag of stripe and star 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar, 
Where men shall wonder at the view, 
And ask in what fair groves they grew; 
And sojourners beyond the sea 
Shall think of childhood’s careless day, 
And long, long hours of summer play, 
In the shade of the apple tree.”’ 


GRAMMAR AND LITERATURE. 
BY JUNIATA CONLEY. 


[ This ia an account of the work actually done by Mise Conley 
as department teacher in the grammar schools of Santa Rosa. | 


The fifth grade at the beginning of the year knew 
nothing of grammar excepting a few definitions of the 
parts of speech. At the clore of the year they can ana- 
lyze simple, complex, and compound sentences and can 
parse all nouns and pronouns, and some verbs. They 
have taken up the infinitive, but the participle and con- 
jugation of verbs I have not given them, leaving these for 
the sixth year. I have had a better opportunity in the 
fifth grade to teach inductively, as the pupils knew less of 
book lore, and I think they have a better insight into 
grammar than any class which I have promoted into the 
eighth grade, than classes which have completed our Eng- 
lish grammar. 

Literature Study.—In my English work I will only 
speak of what we have done in the seventh grade, the 
method used being about the same as I used in the sixth, 
fifth, and eighth, We first took up “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish,” which I think is one of the best poems 
to arouse and sustain the interest of a class. If pupils 
do not care for poetry they are sure to forget their dislike 
for it in their absorbing interest in this story. In the be- 
ginning we learned something of Longfellow’s character, 
habits, and his connection with the story. Then we read 
and studied Miles Standish, both in Eggleston’s and 
Montgomery’s histories. As these authors give a very 
entertaining history of his life and experiences, the class 


were ready to take up his courtship with avidity, and 
whilst we were reading the poem, in our history work we 
were learning all we could about the Pilgrims. We have 
most of the books on colonial history written for children, 
in our school library, and have access also to our city 
library ; we were consequently able to gather a large 
amount of interesting information. 

We progressed very slowly in our story, for in each 
line there is so much to talk about, so much to wonder at 
and conjecture. When one’s work in history, geography, 
and English is correlated the pupils have many little 
stories gleaned from their outside reading to bring to the 
recitations. We spent some time in working up the sev- 
eral characters individually, and we had two debates, the 
first being, ‘* Was it wise in Miles Standish to send John 
Alden to ask for the hand of Priscilla?” the second, 
“Which was the nobler character?” The class was 
about evenly divided, and these discussions did much to 
strengthen the individuality of the children and give them 
self-reliance and confidence. We wrote nine composi- 
tions during the second reading, after we had studied the 
whole subject. Then we wrote the story in fall, and each 
pupil changed it to suit himself. 

Self-Reliant Spirit of Discussion —Much can be done 
ethically by asking in the recitation such questions ae, 
“* Was it weak or strong in John Alden to propose for his 
friend?” ‘ Was Captain Standish cruel?” ete. Ethical 
questions make the children more ready to talk and ex- 
press their opinions, and it is wonderful to see how 
quickly the child’s mind will arrive at generally accepted 
conclusions, how they will uphold honor and scorn dis- 
honor. 

We next read a few of Lamb’s Tales from Shakes- 
peare. I had the story in the original on my desk, and 
read to them or gave them portions to study. Sometimes 
I gave out the different characters to the pupils, and after 
each pupil discussed the character we had a little dra- 
matic representation. At one time we had a trial to find 
out what should have been Shylock’s punishment. After 
we had completed several of these stories we stadied 
Lancelot and Elaine. This story did much for the class, 
not only wsthetically but ethically. They had a fine op- 
portunity to study character in the king, the knight, the 
queen, and Elaine. We found several subjects for de- 
bate, and wrote six compositions. 

The Study of Evangeline.—Our last work subject was 
Evangeline. We spent all of this last term on this one 
poem, and the children agree that it is the best they have 
taken. In their history reading they learned much of 
the Acadians and Quakers. With their maps they fol- 
lowed the footsteps of Gabriel and Evangeline through 
the different states and along the different streams. We 
discussed the different characters, wrote up several, had 
two or three debates, and wrote nine compositions under 
different topics and then ove on “ Evangeline,” each one 
making up a story of his own. We noticed the most 
prominent similes and metaphors, and spent some time 
in explaining them in a general way. We discussed the 
customs and dress of the people and found out what we 
could of the animals mentioned in thestory. We read 
other selections which seemed to fit in nicely with the 
story, as “Footsteps of Angels,” “The Village Black- 
smith,” “ Hymn of the Night,” “ Building of the Ship,” 
etc., etc. 


GRAINS AND GRASSES. 


What grains are now ripening ? 

Have any grains been harvested ? 

When do they plant or sow grain ? 

How do oats differ from wheat ? wheat from rye? rye 
from barley ? 

How does buckwheat differ from wheat ? 

How are oats harvested? rye? wheat? barley ? 

For what is oat straw used? wheat straw? barley? rye? 

What kinds of grasses may be cut in September ? 

How does clover differ from Timothy? Timothy from 
red top ? 

Have you been where there were grasses that you have 
never seen in your own state ? 

How is corn planted? When does it ripen? How is 
it harvested? For what is it used? What is made from 
it? In what ways is it fed to horses? to cattle? to people? 
In what states is it raised in large quantities ? 


THE NEWSPAPER IN SCHOOL. 
BY LUCY HAYES MACQUEEN. 


The newspaper can be put toa great deal of intelli- 
gent use. One bright teacher has his pupils give one 
bit of news, political, social, in fact any except police news, 
every morning, in the time devoted to general exercises, 
and every pupil is expected to write one “reporter's nose- 
gay” every week and hand it to the teacher. It must be 
neatly written, spelled correctly, and punctuated properly. 
Tt must be an account of something the pupil saw on the 
street during the week. These “nosegays” are eagerly 
read by the boys on Friday afternoon, and a committee 
of two boys and the teacher decide which one is the best ; 
it is then sent to one of the local newspapers and always 
printed. 

One geography specialist, a lady employed at a large 
salary in one of our cities, uses the newspaper constantly 
in her classes. The shipping list is given to the pupils, 
who find where every port mentioned is situated, and 
learn from the cargoes broaght to and from these ports 
something of their resources. 

Many teachers read the paper every morning to their 
pupils. They employ about five minutes’ time, and select 
judiciously from the sheet. 

In teaching “stocks and bonds” in arithmetic the 
newspaper is a great help, and every teacher should in 
struct pupils how to read the quotations understandingly. 

The editorials, when particularly good, should be read 
aloud as a reading lesson now and then. 

Boys, especially, are interested in work like this. They 
are quick to see the practical benefit of it. Indeed, teach- 
ers should aim at fitting boys and girls for practical life. 


The Class in Mathematics. 


SOLUTIONS. 
57. If an article, sold for a certain sum, had cost 10% less, the 
gain would have 12% more. F., Topeka. Kan, 
Let x = percentage of gain; 1007, = cost; 100% + 2% =sell 
ing price. If the article bad cost 10% less, then the buying price 
would have been 100% — 10% = 90% The gain would have been 
100% + «+% — 00% = 10%+ 2%. The % of gain would have been 


10% + 2% 10%+32% _ 

+ 12% By the conditions of the 
7, 

problem. “90% 100 + 160" Whence x = 8. 


Cora M, BowMan, Towanda, Pa. 


58. A farmer lost 10% of his wheat crop, but if it had cost him 
$50 more he would have lost 20%. What was the cost of the crop ? 


F., Topeka, Kan. 
Let x = the cost. Then pod = selling price; for the loss was 


10 
10%, or ¢y. If the cost had been x + -50, as the loss was 20%, or 


the selling price would be expressed by (2+ $50) = +50, 
10 
Whence x = $400, or the cost. 

Cora M. BowMAN, Towanda, Pa. 


= + $40, as the selling price was the same in each case, 


59. An army is 25 miles long and moving at a uniform rate of 
speed. An officer starts at the rear and rides to the front and turns 
and rides back to the rear, where he finds that the rear is just 
where the front was when he started. How far bas he ridden ? 


CorA M, BowMAN, Towanda, Pa, 


Going to the front the officer rode 25 miles + the distance the 
army moved in the same time, or 25 + d miles. and the army 
moved d miles; the ratio of movements being 25-++-d:d. Re- 
turning, the cfficer rode d miles, and the army moved 25 — d 
miles, the ratio being d : 25— d. As the rate of motion was uni- 
form, these ratios are equal. Solving for d, we have, d = 17.677+- 
miles. The officer rode 25 + 2d miles, or 60.354-++ miles. 

M. A. HoumgEs, Charleston, Pa. 

Solved also by Cora M. Bowman, Towanda, Pa.; W. F. B., 
Cambridge, Mass. ; I. J. Overman, Grand Rapids, Mich.; A. M. 
Scripture, New Hartford. N. Y.; and L. M. Stevens. 


ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS. 


64, Two cylinders inscribed in a cube intersect each other at 
right angles. What fraction of the cube is the common part of the 
two cylinders ? X, Yreka, Cal. 


65. Find the formula which will give all the numbers enjoying the 
following proportions, viz. : If divided by 2 the remainder will be 
1, if divided by 3 the remainder will be 2, if divided by 4 the re- 
mainder will be 3, if divided by 5 the remainder will be 4, if divided 
by 6 the remainder will be 5, and if divided by 7 the remainder 
will be 0. Moore, Greensboro, Ala, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, SEPT. 6, 1894. 


A HAppy school year io all school teachers ! 


One thing is now certain, the grading must not be al- 
lowed to work injastice to the individual pupil. 


WE are in danger of conventionalizing too much under 
the deluded notion that in unity is the highest virtue. 


WIzt it ever be possible to secure conditions that will 
tone up the poor schools in the large cities? It is the 
great problem of the schools, second only to that of the 
rural districts. 


Tue teacher should be exceedingly cautious how he 
expresses sympathy with either employees or employer 
in case of a great strike. It is not cowardice but courage 
that enables a man to hold his tongue in such an hour. 


Tuere should be a school magic lantern society in 
every city and in many towns. One good lantern and set 
of slides will answer for many schools if there can be an 
arrangement for their use at the right time. The expense 
would thus be slight. 


Goop Enoveu.— William E, Anderson, for many years 
the efficient superintendent of the Milwaukee schools, 
was so unfortunate as to be defeated some time since, but 
it was a defeat that meant a victory. He has been elected 
city clerk, which is said to mean $10,000 a year. Next! 


Any apparatus that is unused is sure to do harm to the 
cause. There are those who are keeping ap a steady 
ery professionally for more apparatus, but one teacher 
who does not use what he has, and allows it to go to de- 
cay, can do more to set a committee against the purchase, 
than ten advocates can do to stimulate the purchase. 


THE vacation has been largely given to yourself, to your 
own health, strength, and pleasure. If it has not been so 
given, it should have been, but now the tendency will 
be to give yourself to the children. You are liable 
to jeopardize your health, dissipate your strength, and 
sacrifice your pleasure for the children. It will be well 
for you to remember that you will do most for the chil- 


dren if you carefally husband some of your reserve health 
and strength. 


Tere are those who would say that the superintend- 
ent who asks every candidate for teacher’s position, 
“‘ Have you forgotten your girlhood?” is a crank. Yet 
it is a more vital question than to know whether or not 
she remembers the capital of Arkansas or the length of 
the Amazon river, There is a world wide difference in 
the success of the woman who has, and of her who has 
not forgotten her girlhood. 


SrreNaTa AND Grace.—Strength and beauty, power 
and grace, belong together. There is no excuse for that 
mischievous sentiment that sometimes nurses the conceit 
of the boorish man of strength, of the weak man of 
beauty, of the labberly good man, or of the unthoughtful 
man of grace. The leopard is the most powerful of all 
jumping animals, and yet it is the most graceful. It can 
leap higher, farther, and with more force than any other 
animal ; yet its distinctive characteristic is the grace of 
its leap. Washington and Gladstone are the ideal great 
men of 1794 and 1894. In each case right and might, 
grace and force, are inseparable companions, Nowhere 
are the two qualities more needed than in the teacher. 
Either may be cultivated as the accompanist of the other. 


BarKker’s Decistion.—Judge Barker of West- 
ern Pennsylvania has rendered a decision that is sure to 
attract more attention than any other recent school action. 
It is known as the “ Galitzin School Case,”’ or the case of 
W. T. Kerr for the Janior Order United American Me- 
chanics versus the Board of School Directors of Galitzin, 
seeking to restrain them from employing nuns as teachers. 
The decree dissolves the preliminary injunction so far as 
the same restrains the school district of Galitzin borough, 
the school directors uf said district and their successors 
from employing the other defendants named in the bill as 
teachers under certificates issued by the County Superin- 


‘tendent in their religious names, and permitting said 


teachers to remain as such while wearing the garb of 
nuns, and in so far as it restrains these teachers from 
acting in the capacity of teachers while wearing the garb 
of nuns, and it is also dissolved in so far as it restrains 
the said teachers from permitting the pupils to address 
them by the title of “ Sister” or a visiting priest as 
“ Father.” 

The preliminary injunction is made perpetual in so far 
as it restrains the defendants from permitting the use of 
the Roman Catholic Church as books of instruction in 
said public school buildings at any time, whether during 
school hours or otherwise, and from giving or permitting 
any religious, sectarian instruction therein at any time, 
and from using or permitting the use of publie school 
property for any other than free school purposes. 

The defendants are ordered to pay all docket costs and 
the costs of their witnesses, the plaintiffs to pay the costs 
of their witness. It is probable that the case will be 
appealed. 


NORMAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Normal schools need larger professional libraries. The 
work should be established and promoted scientifically. 
There should be abundance of room and expert handling 
of books. That which gives Harvard and its kindred 
universities their eminence is largely the libraries. These 
are not only so large and complete as to attract national 
and some of them international attention, but they are so 
managed and directed in a way, to give all possible assist- 
ance to the students in their use. 

Contrast this with normal school libraries. It is hardly 
to be expected that those schools can have especially valu- 
able general libraries, but there is no excuse for their not 
having the best possible professional libraries. Peda- 
gogies, psychology, and even philosophy, have as yet a 
comparatively limited literature. In each of these the 
near future is to be fruitful in an extended i issue of volumes 
of history, opinions, theories, and research. Every nor- 
mal school should have every utterance on these subjects 
from this time onward, and as fast as possible they should 
reach into the past until they complete the list of available 
works, in English certainly, and in German and French 
as far as practicable. 


Pedagogical study in the normal schools should consist 
not a little in specializing upon educational leaders, meth- 
ods, and crises. Every teacher of pedagogics and of psy- 
chology should have an assistant, a recent brilliant grad- 
uate on small pay whose almost exclusive work should be 
to direct the reading and writing of the students of all 
classes in both pedagogy and psychology. The books 
should come first, the expert librarian second, and then 
the expert assistant to teach the use of these books for 
direct professional advancement. 

The normal schools need to do all in their power, im- 
mediately and persistently, to retain their professional 
prestige. No normal school can afford not to make heroic 
efforts to keep in the front line, and so far as possible to 
send its colors just a trifle in advance of the professional 
specializing of all pedagogical departments of universities. 
The call to duty in this direction is also a call to privilege. 
All the schools of America will ultimately feel the thrill 


of new life when the normal school libraries are made 


what they should be, and are used as they may be. 


ANGER. 


The first seven years are characterized by impulse 
rather than reason or volition. In mature life few of 
the ordinary choices are made in obedience to the intel- 
lect or the will. What we choose is largely determined 
by what we have chosen in the past,—by impulse, by 
directive circumstances, or by imitative tendencies. It is 


practically impossible to make any choice that is not in- | 


fluenced by previous choices. Thus we reach back from 
day to day, from year to year, and what we do is inflo- 
enced by what we have done. 

Across the pathway of life there come certain great ex- 
periences which modify the choices that come after and 
set all that has gone before in a different world, as it 
were, no more to influence choices perceptibly. Marriage 
and choice of occupation are among these. One of the 
constant factors in both the ordinary choices and in the 
great experiences of life is impulse. This is peculiarly 
the fruit of previous impulses, and is largely traceable 
to the before-school age. 

Comparatively little can be done to develop or influ- 
ence intellectual activity in the first seven years. But 
impulse, one of the potent factors in character, is largely 
determined in these years. The child’s use of the 
mind through eye, ear and words, even of hands and feet, 
comes in his way rather than in ours. The budding of 
the intellect is largely independent of external direction. 
Not so with impulses. ‘They require direction. They 
invariably go wrong without wise guidance. Total de- 
pravity is a psychological, rather than a theological fact 
in the first seven years. The guidance is usually acci- 
dental, and the fruit of necessity rather than premedita- 
tion. 

Anger furnishes a good illustration. It is very gener- 
ally misunderstood from lack of appreciation of the con- 
ditions that develop it. It is well to know the philosophy 
beneath it. Parents are largely responsible, through their 
mistaken treatment of the child, for vicious temper. 
Anger, in its incipient stages is perfectly natural, and is 
frequently manifested in the first three months. It should 
not be suppressed, but directed. Irritants should be 
promptly removed. 


Anger has a physical birth. It is at first merely 
unconscious revolt against suffering in colic, teething, de- 
layed food, interrupted sleep, chafing, or of neglect of 
prompt attention to the child’s necessities. There is no harm 
in this unconscious rebellion at changes in his established 
habits, or at the irritating circumstances that enter his 
limited experience. If the cause of the innocent revolt 
is speedily removed and he is made comfortable, it will 
never mean more to him than a call for attention, and 
will cease when he has language in which to express his 
discomfort. 


The expression of discomfort, vigorously continued, 
cultivates the vicious phase of “anger” or bad temper, 
while the prompt and sustained suppression of the ex- 
pression transforms the vice into a virtue. Knowing ll 
that is involved for life in the early treatment of “anger,” 
the parent will give prompt attention to the cause and 
careful treatment to its expression. 


Sept. 6, 1894. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ 


Why this educational club fever? Is it a species of la 
grippe, a boom, or a tidal wave? If it is la grippe that 
has foisted itself thus tenaciously upon the fraternity, it 
will have its run and then die out ; leavingthe patient the 
weaker for its coming. If it is a boom that has been 
carefully organized and worked for a purpose, it will 
burst and leave the profession demoralized. If a tidal 
wave of professional zeal, originating in some great natu- 
ral force, it may land the teachers in the upper regions 
of professional glory, or it may engulf them. 

There is little danger of its proving to be la grippe, 
since it affects the stomach rather than the lungs, the 
tongue rather than the throat. It can hardly be a boom 
as there is no organization behind it, no one with finan- 
cial interest in it,—unless it be the hotel proprietors, who 
have not, according to latest advices, organized a 
syndicate. It may be too early to prophesy that our 
English cousins will not buy up the various franchises and 
create a genuine boom in schoolmasters’ clubs. 

School keeping is quite a different art from what it 
once was. It requires different material, different train- 
ing, different professional reading, a different social at~- 
mosphere. The teacher of tomorrow must be less 
“teachery ” than the teacher of yesterday. He must 
stand upon his own feet more independently than ever 
before, and at the same time blend himself with others. 

When we take into consideration the way in which the 
club came and the universality of its presence, we can 
readily affirm that the club is here because it is needed. 
It came now because the time for it had come. It was 
needed because teaching was changing. It came as the 
best way of adjusting with the least friction the men and 
means of today to the methods and spirit of tomorrow. 

In Greece, before Aristotle’s time, men following the 
same occupation, as soldiers and sailors and others, for 
mere social amusement, met for the sake of one another’s 
company, and always found pleasurable relaxation. Rome 
had its clubs, founded for the purpose of commercial ad- 
vancement, social and political helpfulness. At one time 
there were a hundred established societies for mutual ben- 
efit in Imperial Rome. Bankers and doctors, donkey 
drivers and muleteers had their clubs, and these were not 
infrequently subdivided so that there was a club of the 
water men onthe Saone, another of the water men on the 
Rhone, and every navigable river thereabouts had its 
club. 

The word “club” was not known in Athenian or Ro- 
man days, but is of Saxon origin. It was adopted be- 
cause it meant to divide and was applied to the mutual 
principle upon which all club life is founded. The first 
English club appeared in the reign of Henry 1V., nearly 
five hundred years ago. The first genuine literary club 
was “The Mermaid,” organized more than two hundred 
and fifty years ago, with Ben Jonson as its chief figure. 
This was followed in Jonson’s own time by the Apollo 
Club, which met at Old Devil tavern. 

But the first club to attain real prominence was “ The 
Literary Club” of Sam Johnson’s day. It is one hun- 
dred and twenty-five years since Johnson retired from the 
activity of literary life and sought social cheer in the 
leisurely luxury of conversation. He was fifty-five years 
old at the time and his literary force and social grace 
were at their height. Sir Joshua Reynolds really organ- 
ized the club as the best possible setting fer Johnson’s 
brilliancy, at least it proved to be such a setting. It met 
at Turk’s Head, Girard street, the members sitting down 
to supper at seven o'clock, and talking till a very late hour. 
The original company consisted of Reynolds, Johnson, 
Burke, Goldsmith, and five others. Later it was enlarged 
by the admission of Gibbon, Sheridan, Fox, Adam Smith, 
Garrick, Boswell, and ten others, making twenty-five who 
met fortnightly after the increased membership. “ He 
squeezes laughter out of you whether you will or no,” 
said Garrick. Sir Joshua Reynolds, bachelor, founder 
of the English school of painting, a gentleman of great 
artistic skill, widely travelled, and well read, the founder 
of the Royal Academy, knighted by King George the 
Third, with his fortune of nearly half a million, was even 
more essential to the success of the club than Johnson. 

Club life was a necessity in that day in a different sense 
from now. When Johnson went to London in poverty, 
determined to live by his literary wits, an old acquaint- 


CLUB. 


ance gave him this description of the way in which he 
might live in London on thirty pounds a year: “Ten 
pounds for clothes; 18 pence a week for a garret,—if 
any one asks for your address it is easy to say, ‘ I am to be 
found at such a place’; 3 pence laid out ata ccoffec-house 
will enable you to pass several hours a day in good com- 
pany ; dinner may be had for a six pence; a bread-and- 
milk breakfast for a penny, and supper is superfluous. 
On clean-shirt day you can go abroad and pay visits.” 
This is a life-like picture of the way in which many a 
man lived, depending upon lunch hour at a coffee house 
for his companionship. 

Coffee houses were instituted in 1652 and were the 
substitutes for the daily paper that came sixty years later. 
Each coffee house had its specialty in the literary or polit- 
ical line. Will’s Coffee House was the rendezvous for 
wits and poets ; the St. James was the Whig headquar- 
ters ; Ozinda’s was the rendezvous of the Tories, and 
Jonathan’s of the stock jobbers. One never asked in 
those days where a man lived, merely at what coffee 
house he could be found. 

Conversation was then regarded as a high literary, so- 
cial art, and Johnson owed his great superiority socially 
to his powers as a conversationalist, to his tact in direct- 
ing the conversation of a company so that his own sayings 
shone with dazzling brilliancy. The original club life 
came, therefore, because of a need of a place for the 
mingling of congenial literary characters who were ex- 
perts in the art of conversation. 

The club idea that Reynolds and Jobnson gave the 
world does not meet the peculiar needs of modern times, 
because there are no good listeners. Men are not con- 
tented to listen in private. They are too nervous and ex- 
citable. If one doubts this he has but to observe the 
tendency in the life of the day. In Johnson’s time a 
man could sit for an hour and mature a thought, choose 
his words, and select the occasion for flashing an idea 
with brilliant effect. Then a man was alway getting his 
mind in training for the right minute, knowing that there 
would be as much chance for fame in a flashing utterance 
in conversation at a social gathering as there now is in 
a brilliant turn of thought in an oration. Johnson’s fame 
rests almest entirely upon improving such opportunities. 

Around this American idea of making a pretence at 
oratory there have been developed innumerable political, 
mercantile, and press clubs, fireman’s clubs, and police- 
man’s clubs. 

The schoolmasters had to organize a club in order to 
‘‘keep up with the procession.”” The narrowed institute 
and the overgrown association did not answer the school- 
master’s purpose. Clubs have been employed as a means 
of mutual support and protection to men of every shade of 
taste and aspiration. They are founded in the ties of 
friendship or in the community of material interest. 
They have always proved an essential element in human 
progress. 

The schoolmaster is now one of the well paid men in 
the community. He is a man of literary tastes, of social 
instincts, with a certain amount of time not demanded by 
his profession. No man can teach school well out of his 
own mind or experience. There is no way for a man to 
get a patent method of teaching school and go off by him- 
self to use it. The best method of yesterday is not the 
best method of today, and the best method of today will 
not be the best method of tomorrow. There are thou- 
eands of bright men and women, keen thinkers, intense 
workers, who are hitting upon new ways and means every 
day in the year. We no longer have any place for super- 
stitious reverence for a given method. There is no Lest 
method of teaching anything. We are seeking better 
methods every hour. 

One can get much of the best progress of the world 
from reading, and no one can teach a good school who 
is not a reader of the best things ; but after all this, the 
leaders need a club-like conference. There is no occa- 
sion for any man who is content to follow the lead of 
some one, man to join a club, but every man who wants 
to have a voice in the movements of the day must blend 
his voice with living voices. There are not many ex- 


quisite soloists, but any one who knows enough to keep in 
tune can add materially to the effect of a chorus, and 
though there be little music in his voice, he can give tone 
to the sweetness of other voices. The bass drum is not 
peculiarly melodious, but it gives volume to every sweet- 
toned instrument about it. 


THIS AND THAT. 


The lands are lit 
With all the autunin blaze of golden-rod ; 
And everywhere the purple asters nod, 
And bend and wave and flit.—H.4H. 


Albert S. Willis, minister to Hawaii is a Kentuckian. 

Lady Henry Somerset’s gon is to enter Harvard this fall. 

Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher has just celebrated her 824 birthday. 

Lyell Carr’s sketches of peasant life in the south are inimitable 
ard delightful. 

**At the Lunch Stand,’”’ by Victor Perard, is the citifie 
‘* Barefoot Boy.’’ 

J. M. Barrie is to marry Miss Mary Ansell who played a part 
his play ‘‘ Walker, London.”’ 

George Meredith does his studying and writing in a tiny one- 
story lodge in a small wood near his home, 

The cost of each number of The Century before it goes to press is 
$10,000 for contributions and pictures alone. 


Prince Bismarck, Karl Otto Edward Leopold von Bismarck 
Schinhausen, was born April 1, 1815, 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling is in Wiltshire, Eng., where he will remain 
until the autamp. He comes to Vermont by the first of October. 

There is a tendency to place the late Frank Bolles of Harvard 


beside Thoreau as an observer of nature and a writer upon personal 
observation. 


John Fiske, who has recently completed a School History of the 
United States, had conferred upon him, at Harvard’s last com- 
mencement, the degree of LL.D. 


Senator W. P. Frye of Maine, who has been so effective in the 
defence of American honor in connection with affairs at Hawaii, is 
one of the brilliant statesmen of New England. 


Hannah Adams, born in Medfield, Mass., in 1755, was the first 
American woman to publish a book in her own name. It was in 
1784. The book was entitled ‘‘ A View of Religions.” 


Some one has said recently that a man might gauge the world’s 
estimate of him by the number of his interruptions. If he was 
never interrupted he might decide that he was not needed. 

Yale University has the unique and pre-eminent distinction of 
having three graduates as judges out of the nine men who conati- 
tute the bench of the Supreme Court. They are Justices Brewer, 
Brown, and Shiras. 


A bust of Rev. Henry Carey has been placed in the library of 
the British Museum, where he was keeper of printed books from 
1826 to 1828. He is best known as a translator of Dante, and an 
intimate friend of Charles Lamb, 

George Bartlett Prescott, the famous electrician, joint owner 
with Edison of all the quadruple telegraphs in this country, author 
of many works on electrical subjects, who died in New York the 
past winter, wae a native of Kingston, N. H., born in 1830, 


Orland B. Potter, the eminevt lawyer who recently died in New 
York, attained hie large wealth through the sewing machine busi- 
ness, he having been obliged to take payment for services in stock 
which was of little valuethen. He was anative of Charlemont, Mass. 


A great feature of the August Ladies’ Home Journal is a page 
of four articles by Edward W. Bok, Alice Graham McCollin, Wm. 
McKendue, and Frederick Dolma, upon Richard Harding Davis, 
Rudyard Kipling, John Kendrick Bangs and Jerome Kwata 
Jerome. 

Francis Edwin Brownell, who recently died in Washington, was 
the first of the ‘* Ellsworth's avengers.’’ When the proprietor of 
the Marshall House at Alexandria shot down Colonel Ellsworth, 
who tore down the Confederate flag with his own hand, like a flash 
Brownell avenged the deed by shooting the proprietor on the spot. 


The daughter of Edwin Booth, Mra.’ Edwina Booth Grossman, has 
written a volume of recollections of her famous father, which will 
contain a great number of letters written by Mr. Booth to his 
daugbter and to his friends, and will be illustrated with a number 
of photogravure reproductions of portraits of the great actor. 


It is interesting to hear what Miss Beatrice Harraden tells of 
the publishers. ‘‘I had piles of rejected manusecripte,’’ she says. 
‘*T wrote story after story for Blackwood’s, and all of them came 
back to me, though the editor always sent a note begging me to try 
again. After a while I met Mrs. Lynn Linton and Mrs, William 
Blackwood. They gave me the benefit of intelligent and sympa- 
thetic criticism, and then my stories began to get into print.’’ 

A bronze plate with the following epitaph was, on July 23, set 
into tho rose quartz boulder that marks the grave of Emerson io 
Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, Coneord : 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Born in Boston, May 3, 1803. 
Died in Concord, April 27, 1882, 
“The passive master lent his hand 
To the vast soul that o’er him planned.’’ 


Charles Lamb is pictured thas by Henry Vizetelly: ‘My father 
pointed out to me the small, attenuated figure of another great 
writer walking slowly along near the corner of Chancery lane—his 
gait a trifle uncertain, and he himself, spite of the restless move- 
ment of his eyes, apparently oblivious of all that was passing around. 
I hada good look at him, and distinctly remember being struck by 
something of # Jewish look in his face, althongh his dress, an old- 
fashioned suit of black—a swallow-tail, small clothes and gaiters— 
gave him very much the appearance of a decayed, old-fashioned 
pedagogue.”’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


butors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
alto names bo addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence.1 


OBSERVATIONS UPON THE PLANET MARS. 


' The first study made at the new Lowell Observatory at Flagstaff, 
Arizona, was made of the planet Mars. The new observatory is 
located, «quipped, and manned in every feature to establish an ac- 
curacy of observation and research, such as place its rank among 
the most authentic scientific authorities of tht world. The study 
of the planet, though as yet so brief, has confirmed some theories of 
jta phenomena, and also resulted in some new speculations. The 
points or stars of light upon the southern polar cap, noted upon pre- 
vious occasions, and familiarly known as the “ signal-lights of 
Mars,”’ were assumed to be snow-capped hills. The appearance of 
similar stars of light, and of white patches varying in occurrence 
would seem to indicate snow-capped peaks and ranges of mountains. 
The spectroscope confirms the assumpt on of watery vapor, particu- 
larly in the polar regions. Mars is known to have some atmos- 
phere, probably less dense than that surrounding the earth, and 
from the inclination of its angle to the elliptic are inferred varying 
seasons like the earth’s, but of different duration, and more 
marked in changes of temperature. The use of the spectroscope 
apparantly indicates equatorial seas, as polaric light was reflected 
from their location. The test of the spectroscope failed to indicate 
water about the so-called polar seas, and about many of the lakes 
and canals. The indication of the Polar sea is a dark line, almost 
uniform in width, that extends along the edge of the Polar ice-cap. 
along dark line making its appearance in the snow and presenting 
variable phases of development. The recent observation noted its 
development from a short dark line, following the direction of a 
parallel of latitude, rapidly extending in length for an estimated 
distance of twelve hundred miles until it reached the Polar 
Sea. The polar rift presented interesting appearances. Irregu- 
larities are not apparent to an extent that would indicate 
marked variations of area near the terminator, but close scrutiny 
reveals minor elevations upon a generally flat surface. It is the ca- 
nals, however, that presents the most interesting and most impor- 
tant basis for investigation. These canals appear as long, narrow 
lines. Their width is estimated by miles numbering from fifty to 
some hundreds, and their length attains three and four thousand 
miles. They are not generally conceded to be waterways, and no 
satisfactory theory for their existence as yet has been furnished. A 
claim has been advanced by some eminent astronomers that many 
of these canals are duplicated by parallels, and this claim is con- 
firmed by Lick Observatory in respect to the canal denominated 
Ganges. Lowell Observatory, however, prefers the theory that 
what appears as the double of Ganges is in reality another system 
of canals. The numerous small lakes which have been perceived 
to the number of fifty or more are also an interesting feature of 
study. As Mars approaches its opposition, which will occur in Oo- 
tober, the planet will be subjected to the closeat study from the new 
observatory, and many valuable discoveries or confirmations are 

expected to result.| 
E. G. 


A WESTERN EDITOR. 


At the recent session of the National Editorial Association at 
Asbury Park the editor of the JouRNAL met Mr. M. J. Dowling 
of Minnesota. Mr. Dowling hasa history quite out of the common. 
He is but twenty-eight years of age, and carries on his strongly 
bailt frame a finely formed head and face indicative of strength 
and good nature. He was born in western Massachusetts, and 
while: a mere boy of fifteen found himself in the far West tending 
cattle. While so employed he was one day overtaken by a blizzard, 
and night coming on he staggard blindly along until his progress 
was stopped by a pile of wood, cut in short pieces for a stove. Sup- 
posing that a house must be near, he commenced throwing the wood 
in all directions to hit the house and rouse its inmates, but without 
success. He then filled his arms with the wood and started forward 
throwing it until it was all gone, but to no purpose. He was found 
the next day so badly frozen that both legs had to be amputated 


jast below the knee and his left arm just below the elbow, and all 
his fingers of his right hand at the knuckle joints and the thumb 
at the first joint, leaving him nothing but the stub of a thumb and 
the bare fingerless hand. When he met with this misfortune he 
had seven hundred dollars im money, three hors: s and some cattle, 
Everything was used upin paying his doctors’ bills, and in that 
condition, bodily and financially, he came upon the county for sup- 
port That he was made of sterling stuff will be admitted when 
the reader learns that |he made a proposition to the County Com- 
missioners that, if they would send him to school, he would soon 
be off their hands. One of the three was in favor of putting him 
out on a farm where he could be boarded at the least expense, but 
th e two others, two old Norwegian farmers, thought differently, and 
he'was sent to some institution where he acquired a good education, 
and for seven years he successfully taught school. With two arti- 
ficial legs and feet, and an artificial arm, he made a good appear- 
ance. He is a good penman, and makes his stampy hand do every- 
thing needful. Feeling after a time that some lees confining busi- 
ness would be better for his health, he engaged on newspaper work 
avd was sent into the rough and tumble mining camps to write 
up their boisterous life. He waa always well treated by the 
miners and made friends everywhere, 


WAS SHE JUSTIFIED? NO. 


‘ For his heart was in his work, and the heart 
Giveth grace into every Art.’’ 

Supposing Eleanor Rovt’s question in the number for June 28 
open for debate I wish to express my opinion. 

** But after all said and done, how she hated the very thought of 
aschoolroom. Should she succumb and teach ? ”’ 

These two thoughts evidently show the young lady’s inclination, 
but the need of money has stifled her conscience. Any line of work 
demands one’s whole heart. The first requisite for success is love 
for the work. 

Oar teacher, who is under discussion, might do well for one week, 
or two, but there are no detectives like children, they are sure to 
discern hypocrisy. And what but hypocrisy is teaching school when 


the heart is not in the work ? Children detest untruth. As soon 
as they find out the teacher’s disinterestedness her power is gone + 
The school had better be closed, for the pupils will fall into bad 


wa: 

it this young lady has any love for children, it is very weak. 
The young child in school analyzes his teacher. Love and interest 
in the pupil, if not deep-rooted in the soul of the teacher will not 
show upon the countenance. Frequently we hear a boy remark 
‘“*T hate the teacher and she hates me.’’ It is no mere fancy on 
the boy’s part. Probably he cannot tell how he knows that the 
teacher dislikes him, yet he does know it, and this spoils the school 
work for him. 

The work of the teacher is hard and exacting, and requires pa- 
tience especially with the duller pupils. One thing and one alone 
gives patience. This is love for the pupil and for the work. A 
strong sense of duty cannot take the place of this nor can self-con- 
trol. These two qualities are necessary, but without love they are 
worthless. Every outward movement shows the teacher's inward 
—e- As soon as impatience manifests itself the pupil’s courage 
ails. 

Hundreds teach for money, and for money alone, intending to 
devote themselves to some other work. We get many excellent 
teachers from this class, but the practice is dangerous, for their 
hearts are not in the work. The rural schools suffer most from 
this transient clase of teachers. Hundreds of young ladies are 
waiting for something to turn up. It seems most fitting that these 
Micawbera should find eomething turned not up, but out, and that 
something should be themselves. 

Surr. ARTHUR P. Irvine, Skowhegan, Me, 


GEOGRAPHICAL POETRY. 
In response to the Biddeford Journal’s cali for a Maine song 


one of the normal teachers of that city sent the following verses. — 


The words of the song have been memorized by her classes and are 
given each day as a song service in connection with{the general ex- 
ercises of the school,—a hint, by the way, which other teachers 


might profit by. | 
OUR PINE TREE STATE, 
Tune—“ The Hand that Rules the World.” 
O, Maine! gem of New England, - 
In praise of thee we sing, 
A tribute of devotion 
To thee thy children bring ; 
Within a nation’s precinct 
Thou hast been counted great, 
For a queen among her kinfolk 
Is the dear old Pine Tree State. 
Refrain—For & queen among her kinfolk 
Is the dear old Piae Tree State. 


In crystal lakes are mirrored 
The beauty of thy hille, 

The sunlight smiles and sparkles 
Upon a thousand rills ; 

Brave upland slopes repeat it, 
Vales echo back the strain, 

We will swell thie song of greeting 
To the bonny State of Maine. 

Refrain—We will swell this song of greeting 

To the bonny State of Maine. 


The murmuring pines and hemlocks 
Mingle their pwans sweet, 

The surges on thy rock-sbores 
Thunder in chorus deep ; 

From Kitt’ry Point to Quoddy, 
Each sea-girt isle replies,— 

In all her pride our state shall stand 
While the stars glow in the skies. 

Refrain—In all her pride our state shall stand 

While the stars glow in the skies. 


Bat not in beauty only 
Dost thou excel, O state! 
The work thou long hast chosen, 
To lift oppression’s weight ; 
In righting wrong and evil, 
In freeing down-trod man, 
With a courage born of heaven 
Maine has ever led the van. 
Refrain—With a courage born of heaven 
Maine has ever led the van. 


Thy sons through toil and genius 
Have earned a nation’s praise, 
Thy daughters, too, leave footprints, 
Upon earth’s great highways; 
God’s richest gifts have fallen 
On Maine since earliest date, 
And may His blessing ever reat 
On the dear old Pine Tree State. 
Refrain—And may His blessing ever rest 
On the dear old Pine Tree State. 


A WORD TO TEACHERS. 


Under the above heading the Dixon Pencil Co. have an adv. in 
thie issue which should command more than ordinary attention, for 
the reason that it contains a truth of which many teachers have 
been made aware. We all know how the number of_nerve tonics 
has been increased. We see the list at every soda water fountain, 
and we know how largely these tonics are taken by teachers ag 
well as other brain workers. If we are to escape being a nation of 


nervous wrecks and drug consumers we should try to discover the 
cause of nerve irritation and exhaustion. We are not in these days 
allowed to work at the easy going pace of our grandfathers and 
grandmothers. Weare pushed and pressed and must therefore 
possess ourselves of the best implements for our work. The old- 
time rattling slate and scratching pencil, which was enough to drive 
the modern teacher crazy, has largely been relegated to the past, 
and we now have the paper pad and the lead pencil. The desire of 
many school boards to economize threatens us now with another evil, 
—that of pencils with bcittle and gritty lead and cross grained 
wood, which invite annoyance and nerve prostration. Every teacher 
should use his or her inflaence to have school authorities supply 
them pencils with smooth, tough leads, straight grained cedar wood 
that is easily cut, and leads that are uniform in hardnees. Unless 
the leads are carefully graded uniform work should not be ex- 
pected. Such pencils may cost a few cents more per grose, but 
they will be far more economical in the long run. Better than 


economy in dollars and cents will be increased health and greater 
freedom from nervousness of teachers and pupils. Poor equipment 
is always false economy. 


“MY DEAR SIR.” 


In the JOURNAL issued June 21, is ‘‘ Proper Forms of Address,’’ 
In nearly all examples is ‘Sir’? or “ Dear Sir.’’ This presents 
again a fact interesting to all letter writers, namely, that we are 
turning from useless phrase, that “‘ Sir’’ taking the place of ‘‘ Dear 
Sir’’ and ‘‘ My Dear Sir.’’? No sense and no sincerity is in ‘‘ Doar 
Sir,’ or ‘‘My Dear Sir.” No “‘Sir’’ is dear to any ‘‘Sir.” If 
correspondents be dear to each other they do not use ‘‘Sir.’’ 

A addressed B as “ My very dear Sir,’’ and underscored ‘‘ very,”’ 
Evidently the broad mark under ‘‘ very ’’ was added after the letter 
wae written. A had never seen B or written to him before, but A 
wanted B’s assistance, and after writing two p of ‘* fulsome ’”’ 
praise, placed the mark under “‘ very ’’ as a fiaal prop to his plea. 
He sent his ‘‘ very”’ to the wrong market. 

Bat ‘Dear Sir’’ or ‘‘ My dear Sir’’ are employed usually, 
thoughtlessly, merely as a form of introduction, sanctioned by usage, 
“ Sir’? is enough if the writer must use any form of salutation, but 
the student of economy and business places a colon and a dash after 
the name and wastes no time and material on ‘‘ Sirs’’ dear or 


otherwise. 

A new clerk in a counting room addressed a letter thus: 
** Mesars. Blank & Blank :’’ His employer ordered him to copy it 
and place ‘‘ Gent’s’’ after the name. ‘‘Gents’’ or ‘ Gent’s’’ is 
offensive anywhere. Its use asa contraction of ‘‘ Gentlemen”? in 
the possessive case, may claim excuse, but ‘‘ Gents’’ or “ Gent’s”’ 
as a contracted plural, is illiterate. ‘‘ Dear Sirs’’ is the worst. 

GEORGE A. STOCKWELL. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— What ominent author was called the ‘‘ Interrogation Point,’”’ 
and why ? C, 
Alexander Pope, on account of a deformity. 


— What is the significance of the quotation *‘ Ab ovo usque ad 
mala’? ? Of£ course I know that it means “from the egg to the 
apple,’’ but what does that mean ? 

It was a Roman custom to begin public dinners with eggs and 
to close with apples. Its especial significance is ‘‘ from the begin- 
ning to the end.’’ It was originally used by Horace in reference to 
the singers at the feast who will not sing till they have been teased, 
but who, when they begin, will never stop. 


— Will you please answer, through your ‘‘ Queries and Answers,” 
what Mr. Maxwell’s famous circular letter No, 20 was? In your 
issue of July 5 the reference is made to it in your editorial “ Max- 
well—Gunnison.”’ 8. 

This was a cireular issued last autumn which was understood to 
reflect severely upon the principals of the grammar schools because 
of the lack of success in the attempt to enrich the grammar school 
course by the introduction of geometry into the upper grade. Its 
issuance led to a prolonged and lively correspondence by the prin- 
cipals and other public spirited citizens. 


— 1. Who were the Abigenses ? 
2. Who and what were the Italian Madiai ? L. 


— In the JoURNAL for June 21, 1894, page 394, is an interest- 
ing article concerning the word “ armseye.’’ If the pronunciation had 
just been added to Professor Whitney’s learned derivation of the 
word, the item would be complete as a contribution to knowledge. 
Bat the funny part of it is that Butterick’s fashion plates don’t 
use the word at all. It is arm’s eye. 

As to the meaning of arm’s eye, it occurred to me when I made 
the acquaintance of this word along with my first Butterick pattern, 
that it is where the arm looks in before entering. A sort of ‘‘ look 
before you leap,’’ idea. It would be interesting if these pattern 
people would tell us where they got the word and what they mean 
byit. It is well to have things really finished. 

N. N. McC., Washington, D. C. 


FACTS. 


Italy yields the finest coral. 
London contains one eighth of Great Britain’s population. 


gd specific gravity of irridium, the heaviest substance known, 
is 22.4. 


The cereals, hay, and crop roots of California are valued at $7"), 
000,000 yearly. 


There are thirty varieties of bamboo,—the smallest, six inches ; 
the largest, 150 feet tall. 


Peru, Paraguay, Uraguay, and Persia are the four countries 
which possess the smallest telegraph facilities. 


Thorghatten, the famous Norwegian mountain, has a hole extend- 
ing entirely through it from one side to the other. 


Careful weighing shows that an ordinary bee not loaded weighs 
1-5,000 of a pound; when loaded with honey he is nearly three 
times as heavy. 


Recently there were delivered at Hawaii eighty toads that had 
been ordered from California. These toads were introduced into 8 
garden and groves on the Makiki slope to destroy the insect peste. 


During the last fiscal year the total number of pieces of letter 
mail sent in the domestic mails of the United States was 2,407,- 
810,175, of which 2,321,314,563 were paid at letter rates, and 86,- 
495,612 were sent free on official business. There were also 539,- 
917,899 postal cards handled. 


Dr. J. 8. Billings, the expert medical authority, eays in the 
November Forum, that New York has a much heavier death rate 
than London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, or Brussela. The mortality 
from 1886 to 1890 decreased in New York and increased in Brook- 
lyn, but was always lower in Brooklyn. The high death rate 10 
both New York and Brooklyn is due largely to the high death rate 
among the Irish. 


oe 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


History or THE Unirep Srapgs. For Schools. By 
John Fiske. 474 pp. Price, $1.00. g 
To the solicitation to prepare a school history of the United 

States, Dr. Fieke has responded neither by writing a ‘‘ child’s 

history,’ nor yet by making a text-book. Tse author bas too 

high a reverence for history as history for the one, and too true an 
appreciation of the mind of the youth of the grammar schools for 
the other. History is the eternal record of the law of control with 
reference to an end. The correlation of the study of the profes- 
sional stadent of history with that of the student at school, just begin- 
ning his stady of history, consists in deducting the minor and more 
intricate adjustments of cause, frc m those of the larger and more com- 
prehensive adjustments as appear in resulta knows in history as eras, 
epochs, and events. It is upon this principle that Dr. Fieke has 
prepared hie history of the United States. He has shown the student 
what the history of the United States means. It is unique in the his- 
fory of the world,—a history of a commonwealth whose coloniza- 
tion, establishment and institution were based, promoted and sus- 
tained upon principles of intrinsic honor, reverence, and loyalty for 
the common weal. In such threefold division Dr. Fiske has 
planned hia history. After the introductory chapters, including 

* Ancient America” and ‘‘ The Discovery of America,” are the 

three distinot eras: Colonization, 1493-1763; The Revolution, 1763- 

1789; The Federal Union, 1789-1894. These again are subdi- 

vided into epochs, not as usual for convenience of topical study, but 

in order to present the relative position of each period in the organ- 
ization of the nation. 

By this means the pupil is impressod with the truth that the his- 
tory. The history of his country was, less than any other a chapter of 
accidents, more than any other a pericd of evolution. Yet the hie- 
tory was not preparedfor the library but for the schoolroom, and to 
this end it is perfectly adapted to the pr'nc'ples of teaching history 
by the laboratory method, by the t pioil references and notes 
appended to every chapter. These addenda direct the stude.t i: a 
wide range of collateral reading, and the suggestive questions 
which accompany,them incite his interest in the ways thus opened 
to his personal investigation. ‘ 

The topics and questions, together with the valuable preface of 
suggestions to the teacher, are prepared by Dr. F. A. Hill of the 
Mechanics Art High School, Boston. The illustrations and 
maps were prepared under Dr. Fiske’s personal supervision, and 
with quite as much care and precision to promote the purpose of 
the history, as was the arrangement of the text. The mechanical 
execution is worthy of the subject, and all the features that make a 
school-book doubly attractive—dainty binding, clear type, and 
exquisite illustrations—are emphasized by the bibliopegist. More- 
over, in every respect, the book is representative of the publishing 
house that produced it, and the press by the Charles. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston. 


Hiewer AritHmetic. By John H. Walsh, 803 pp. 

Price, 75 cents. 

The third part of “ Mathematics for Common Schools,’’ prepared 
by Associate Superintendent Walsh of Brooklyn, completes this 
admirable course in arithmetic for grammar school grades. The 
subjects assigned by this volume to tlie seventh and eighth school 
years, begin with percentage, interest, discount, surfaces, and vol- 
umes, and inclade the practical applications of the subject as ont- 
lined for these grades in the leading city systems. These are sup- 
plemented by two chapters upon algebraic equations, with two and 
three unknown quantities, and pure and affected quadratics, and 
upon elementary geometry including problems in construction, cal- 
culation of heights and distances and mensuration. It is expected 
that the teachers wh© desire and are qualified to enlarge their work 
by introducing these two subjects will atilize portions of each chap- 
ter whenever the pupils are prepared for them, interrupting or 
disregarding the chapter arrangement of the book. This arrange- 
ment by Mr. Walsh seems hard to justify. Instead of the usual 
arrangement by topics simply, he divides the main part of the book 
into four chapters, each designed to cover a half year of work. 
This will doubtlesa be of considerable value to the Brooklyn teach- 
ers who wish to cover the amount of ground desired by Mr. Walsh 
during each term, but other teachers will of necessity avail them- 
selves of the topical arrangement which ia retained within the chap- 
ters. Besides being an excellent statement of the main principles 
and divisions of arithmetic ordinarily atadied during the last two 
years in the grammar grades, Mr. Walsh’s work provides teachers 
with a large fund of examples of the very best sort, and such as is 
rather hara to secure. There are many collections of examples for 
arithmetic teachers, but these are very apt to follow the practices 
or thought of a single man. Mr. Walsh has gathered examples 
from many sources, from the public school examination papers of 
almost jevery large city between Boston and San Francisco, from 
the New York, Massachusetts, and other state examinations, and 
from many of the United States Civil Service Examinations. The 
whole forms an excellent text-book of arithmetic, and its advan- 
tages are such as teachers will not be slow to avail themselves. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


From THE Easy Cuark. By George William Curtis. 

Third Series. 232 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The third series of the eseays from the Easy Chair, coming in 
the same attractive form in which these select bits from the works 
of our “‘ American Eseayists’’ are issued, has all the charm and 
attractive interest which marked the preceeding two volumes. 
Among these essays, those written during the war time predomin- 
ate, and many of them are upon war-time themes. It was a time 
when every man felt the need of doing the best work that was in 
him, and moat of all was this true of such men as George William 
Curtis. Ochers of the essays touch upon his foreign wanderings, 
upon Autumn Days, and Honor, and Historic Buildings. Charity 
Reform, Bieyele Riding for Children, and the “ Great Eastern ’’ 
furnished other themes. But in each and all one feels the persor- 
ality of the writer, the noble minded, truly cultured, broadly patri- 
otic man,—the man who, by his living, added so greatly to the 
meaning of American scholar, citizen, gentleman. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston. 


Up anp Down THe Niye. By Oliver Optic. 352 pp. 

Price, $1.25. 

For the second time boys and girls, the sons and daughters,— 
some of them,—of the boys and girls who dreamed nights of earlier 
heroes of Oliver Optie’s never failing pen, are following him as he 
takes them along with the ‘' All-over-the-World Library. In this, 
the third volume of the second series, the young lady with her 
quartet of college youths,—happy, once more than thrice happy 
maiden,—travels up and down the Nile, and listens to many pages 
of skiJlfally told information about the past and present of Egypt, 
with details which only the latest guide books have caught up 
with, or site patiently through most interesting lectures upon the 
never failing ruins of that perennial land. Naturally, the story 


has to lag, for Mr. Adams used to teach school, and he has alway” 
kept the educational side prominent in his work. But there i® 
good news in the preface, and as a result of all this devotion to 
study, Mr. Adams promises that in the next volume these charm- 
ing young people will break loose and indulge in some exciting ad- 
ventures. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York 


Tue Psyonro Factor: An Onatline of Psychology. By 
Charles Van Norden, D.D., LL. D. Cloth; 5x7}. Pages 220, 
The author makes the highest claim that can be made for a use- 

ful text book of the day in psychology; that it aims to ‘ embody 
the trustworthy result of safe thought in the realm of current psy- 
chology.”’ The old psychology is utterly demoralized, and he who 
clings to it places a public estimate upon himself that he would not 
care to see expressed. 

But it is not easy for any man, accustomed to the exact, relia- 
ble, easily analyzed, clearly demonstrated old peychology to get out 
of the ruts without getting badly ‘‘in the air’’ when he tries to 
read and to know the new, usually yisionary, with an air 
Of inexactness and unreliability, in which no two seem to have the 
same point of view, and of which it is difficult to find any agreement. 

In the old psychology all that a man had to do was to choose 
which of the standard views he would take, and then he could 
study it out in a few days and have as clear a demonstration as he 
had of a proposition in geometry. The most laughable hour the 
writer has spent in many a year was! at a department of the N. E. 
A. at Saratoga two years ago, in which a paper of great power, 
bristling with modern thought, was followed by a discussion in 
which every man merely got on one side or the other of old time 
almist and egoistic philosophy, no one of them apparently having 
heard a single word said by the brilliant and vigorous essayist. 

The one thing now demanded is the trustworthy results of safe 
thought in the realm of current psychology, and no American 
writer has done this so satisfactorily as the late president of Elmira 
College. The name—The Psychic Factor—is against it. It is a 
— book on modern psychology, and the name should indicate 

8. 

This is not only the most satisfactory, but it is the only satisfac- 
tory text-book upon modern psychology that literally presents the 
‘* truatworthy results,’’ that not only deals in ‘‘ safe thought,’’ but 
is & positive] inspiration to right action. Ladd’s ‘‘ Psychology, De- 
scriptive and Explanatory,’’ deals more exhaustively in the devel- 
opment of various mode theories, but is less satisfactory in clearly 
stated named results. Janes’ ‘‘ Paychology’’ is more elaborate in 
its explanations of the experiments by which the geniuses have 
reached their various conclusions, but it has a lesa clear and defined 
view of the results already reached. MacCracken & Snodgrass, in 
‘* Physiology of the Sense,’’ }presont with illustrative helps, the 
actual discoveries of physiological mental relations, but they give a 
less satisfactory view of the why of the how. Ziehen’s “ Intro- 
duction to ‘‘ Physiological Paychology’’ isa more brilliant argu- 
ment for the physical basis of intellectual activity and is a fascinat- 
ing statement of the researche: that have led to modern judgments, 
but it ttops short of the one thing that a devoted student seeks,—the 
relation of all this to purposefal activity. Ladd meets this want, 
bat Van Norden in this Students’ Philosophy is more satisfactory 
than Ladd even in the development of the force of purpose,—the 
physiological basis of mental activity, and is in every way earnest, 
clear, fascinating, reliable, and even brilliant at times. For the 
first time there is a text-book on modern psychology that can be 
recommended to the normal school, bigh school, academy and indi- 
vidual student or teacher enthusiastically. It would do more for the 
clear thought and noble action of the profession and the world it 
trains for than any other work in psychology that has yet appeared. 
It is brainy, hearty and courageous. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New York. 


Ture AMERICAN System OF VERTICAL WRITING. 
numbers. Price, $1.00 per dozen. 

Those who have assumed that the American |} 0k Company, be- 
cause of its immense defensive list, was not to take a part in the 
aggressive campaigns will be surprised to fiad it one of the first 
houses to enter the liste with an elaborate system of writing books 
upon the vertical system. 

It is useless to get excited over the acceptance or rejection of this 
new candidate for public favors. The claims made by i s advocates 
are definite, and its success may be easily verified, but the chief 
good of the new system lies ia the fact that it will not only ivapire 
every believer in it to write his best at all times but that it will also 
tempt its opponents to write better than they otherwise would. 
The specific claims are,—a more healthfal position, better effect 
upon the eyes, greater legibility, economy of space, greater rapidity 
more individuality, and that it is easier to learn. The peculiarity 


In six 


about it ao far as the editor’s experience goes is that those who use 

it at all believe in it, and those who have not used it do not believe in 

it. We must wait for time, that solvent of so many things, to de- 

termine whether it is to be an American fad or is to command upi- 

ee Seat endorsement as it has that of English official 
es. 


GINN & COMPANY, Boston. 


Tue First Four Booxs or XENOPHON’s ANABASIS. 
Edited by William W. Gooodwin and John Williams White. 
274-290 pp. Price, $1.65. 

The revised edition of ‘‘ Goodwin's Anabasis”’ is essentially a 
new book. Besides Professor White’s introduction, the volume con- 
tains the new illustrated dictionary to the Anabasis, by Professors 
White and Morris H. Morgan, which was issued last year. These 
two sources of historical, military, biographical, geographical, and 
antiquarian details have made it possible to leave out from the 
work nearly everything besides the grammatical references and 
help. Althongh prepared by the two greatest American Greek 
scholars, each preéminent in his own field of study and research, 
the book is an ideal text-book for class use. Never yielding from 
the belief that bard and earnest study is the only means of acquiring 
a knowledge of Greek, or of the advantages which come from its 
mastery, the authors have provided from their wealth of resources 
all manner of means for making the results of study useful, pleas- 
ant, and satisfactory to the pupil. It is no easier to learn Greek 
now than it ever was, but the student who has studied Greek is 
possessed of a fund of information in which he is interested, very 
mnch greater than could possibly be acquired by the same amount 
of work, a generation ago. 

{t would be useless to recommend this edition of the Auabasis to 
teachers. There are doubtless many who are not using it in their 
teaching, but they can hardly be among the readers of the JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO, 


Russia AND TURKEY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Wormley Latimer. 5$x5}. 403 pp. $250. 
Russia and Turkey in the Nineteenth Century is a study of one 

of the most important and moat significant features of the social 
and political evolution which characterizes the century. The 
author thoroughly understands, and clearly presenta the subject 
both as an epoch of history, and as a problem of social and diplomatic 
relations. It is lees the wide reading than the trained judgment of 
the author that stamps the volume with the seal of authority. The 
delineation of character is particularly good, notably for just ap- 
preciation and clear insight. The student who has not time for 
discursive reading will find the volume a rare assistant, the material 
summarizes 0 many resources. The volume is a valuable number 
either for the school or the private library. 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, New York. 


Montus’ PREPARATION FOR ReapinG Cagsar. By 

Frederick B. Richardson. 125 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

This is a second edition of the text-book which Mr. Richardson 
has been usiug with the boys whom he has been fitting for college 
entrance examinations at the Cutler School in New York City. 
In these lessons he has eliminated everything which does not bear 
directly upon the reading of the first four books of Cassar, selecting 
the sentences, vocabulary, constructions, as largely ae possible with 
the view of giving the boys as soon as possible, sufficient prepara- 
tion to enable them to read these books easily and rapidly. The 
success he has met with in his teaching is the best evidence of the 
skill with which he has selected and arranged his material. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


American History Leaflets: No. 16. Documents illustrating the 
Territorial Value of the United States, 1584 1774; price, 10 cents. New 
York: A. Lovell & Co. 

A Cumberer of the Ground; by Constance Smith; price, 60 cents. 
New York: Harper & B os. 

The Search for Andrew Field; by Everett T. Tomlinson; price, 
$1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

‘A Perfect Fool’; by Florence Warden; price, 50 cents. New 
York: International News Co. 

Godfrey Brenz; by Sarah Jones; price, 80 cents.——Following the 
Star; by Y. L.; price, 90 cents. Philadelphia: American 8. 8. Union. 

Geometry for Grammar Schools; by E. Hunt; teacher’s price, 25 
cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Micah Clarke; by A. Conan Doyle. New York: Longmans, Green 


& Co. 
The Book of the Fair (Part 15); price, $1.00. Chicago: The Ban- 


croft Co. 

A Comedy of Counterplots: by Edgar Fawcett; price, 25 cents. 
New York: Outing Pub. Co. 

Citizenship; by Julius H. Seelye, D.D.; price, 35 cents. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 


GIRLS’ HIGH 
Mr. Geo. P. Butler, 
Dear Sir: 
Your “School English” seems 
most admirable piece of work. 


observed that teachers of English generally 
like to use such a book in their teaching. 
Hence I conclude it must be you will find a 
large public ready to consider the merits of 
Those who examine it will 
find it suggestive and sound. Between the 
full vogue of rhetorical treatises and their 
utter disappearance, is a gulf which such 
books as yours conveniently bridge. 


your Manual. 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) SAMUEL THURBER, 


(Master in Girls’ High School and Chairman of 
the English Conference of the Committee of Ten.) 


SCHOOL 


Boston, Aug. 19, 1894. 


This letter refers to 
BUTLER’S SCHOOL ENGLISH, for 
use in connection with the written 


English work of secondary schools, 
to mea 


I have 


By George P. Butler; formerly mas- 
ter in English in the Lawrenceville 
School, New Jersey. Just published, 
it is the latest text-book on the sub- 
ject, and will interest every teacher 
of English. Correspondence is in- 
vited with reference to its exami- 


nation and introduction. 


Price, prepaid, 75 cts. 


AMERICAN 
BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
Aa Org, 


NEw YorRK 
Boston 
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Charles E. Lowrey, Ph.D., librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, died August 19. 

T. O. Baker, for mavy years superintendent of 
the Darango echools, will assist in the work in 
mathematics at the vane of Colorado, and 

ursue post-graduate work. 

The of the Arapaho County Teach- 
ers’ Institute exceeded 300. : 

Edgar L. Hewett, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of the Greeley schools and instructor in 
penmanship in the State Normal School, has been 
elected assistant superintendent of the model 
achool of the state normal. 

W. M. Kollock, who resigned the superintend- 
ency of the La Junta schools a year ago on ac- 
count of ill health, has re-entered upon the work 
at LaJanta. 

There have been an unusual number of changes 
in the schools of thestate. The following changes 
occur in September: Professor Hancock of Min- 
nesota, a graduate of Clark University, succeeds 
T. O. Baker as superintendent of the Durango 
schools. ——Supt. A. L. Penhallow of Salida suc- 
ceeds Supt. V. E. Rouse at Colorado City.——C. 
E. Clark of the Manitou High School will be one 
of the instructors of the Colorado Springs High 
School. ——Prin. C. A. Woody of Buena Vista 
will go to the State Agricultural College as in- 
structor and will pursue post-graduate work, he 
will be succeeded by Professor Kenagy of Pap- 
pillion, Neb.——Misa Isora Scott of Chicago 
University will be instructor in English in the 
Central High School, Pueblo.——W. C. Thomas, 
ex-superintendent of the Weld County schools, 
succeeds Supt. V. Casey as superintendent of the 
Longmont schools; Superintendent Casey succeeds 
C. M Kingsley as superintendent of the Boulder 
schools. —— Assistant State Supt. J. S. Young 
has been elected to the chair of United States his- 
tory and grammar in the State Normal.——Pro- 
fessor Kinne of Missouri succeeds J. H. Truedly 
as superintendent of the Central City schools. —— 
P. H. Hammond, ex-superintendent of the Doug- 
las County schools, succeeds J. H. Matthews as 
principal of the Castle Rock schools. Mr. Mat- 
thews will be the principal of the Black Hawk 
schools.——A. J. Floyd succeeds Edgar L. Hew- 
itt as assistant superintendent of the Greeley 
schools. —— N. W. Downs, who was instrctor in 
Greek and Latin in the North Denver High 
School, succeeds C. I. Hays as principal. Mr. 
Hays remaining as instructor in natural sciences. 
—A. L. Hamilton succeeds J. C. Stevens as 
priacipal of the Lamar schools.—— Miss N. M. 
Boylan of the Ft. Morgan schools bas been elected 
assistant model teacher in the State Normal School. 
— Prin. P. M. Price of Glenwood Springs has 
resigned, and will devote the coming year to study 
at the State Normal School.——Superintendent 
Robbins of Chariton, Ia., has been elected Supt. 
P. W. Search’s successor at Pueblo. 

Supt. Aaron Gove of the East Denver schools, 
and Prin. Ed. F. Hermans of the West Danver 
High School have been spending the summer in 
Germany. Mr. Gove has returned much improved 
in health. 

Twenty-nine candidates presented themselves 
for examination at the various cities in which the 
state examinations were held in June. Of these 
three received state diplomas, and eleven the 
common school life diplomas. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Miss Lillie J. Martin, for more than five years 
vice-principal and instructor of acience in the 
Girle’ High School, San Francisco, has resigned to 
enter the University of Gottingen, as a student. 
Only three or four women so far have been admit- 
ted as regular students at this university, and in all 
probability Miss Martin will have the distinction 
of being the first of her sex received as a student 
in the department of experimental psychology at 
the University of Gottengen. This department is 
presided over by Professor G. E. Muller, one of the 
two leading authorities in the world on experi- 
mental psychology. His laboratory, which is de- 
voted to that study, is said to be the best equipped 
of its kind on the globe. Miss Martin came to 
San Francisco in January, 1889. Since then she 
has organized the science department of the Girls’ 
High School, superintending the work in botany, 
zoology, physiology and physics and personally 
teaching chemistry. She had a laboratory put in 
the school wherein pupils were practically trained 
in accordance with the latest methods of science 
teaching. 

' As viee-principal Miss Martin has been instru- 
mental in restoring Latin and Greek to the Girls’ 
High School and in getting for it a higher course 
of study, equal to that of the Boys’ High School. 
While acting as principal for three months during 
the principal’s absence she, by direction of the Board 
of Education, reorganized the Girls’ High School. 

In 1880 Miss Martin was graduated from Vassar 

College with the degree of bachelor of arts. She 
has devoted her vacation to the study [of botany, 
chemistry and other scientific work at Harvard, 
Cornell and other universities where she could best 
find what she was seeking. For original work she 
was made a Fellow of the American Association 
for the advancement of Science, the leading scien- 
tific organization in the United States. She is one 
of the few women who have become members of 
the National Council of Education. She was one 
of the committee of the council that recommended 
the appointment of the famous committee of ten 
on secondary education. 
: When the National Educational Association met 
in San Francisco in 1888, Miss Martin attended, 
and read one of the ablest papers presented to that 
gathering. — 

Upon their acceptance of her resignation the 


Board of Education tendered to Miss Martin tes- 
timonials of their appreciation of her services. 


MICHIGAN. 


Supt. H. R. Hathaway of Hudson takes charge 
of the Flint schools at the beginning of the school 
year. Mr. Hathaway has had charge of a boys’ 
congress, in connection with the Bay View Suam- 
mer University, and was very successful in organ- 
izing this new feature of the work. 

The summer meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association at Hackly Park, was so poorly at- 
tended that it seems probable the scheme of hold- 
ing semi-annual meetings will be discontinued. , 

Mr. H. King, for the past two years superin- 
tendent of the Ludington schools, sails iu Septem- 
ber for Pekin, China, to take charge of the M. E, 
school in that city. 

Mr. H. T. Blodgett of Mt. Pleasant succeeds 
Mr. King iu the Ludington schools. Mr. Blodgett 
was formerly connected f.r several years with the 
schools in Ludington. 

The eummer schools connected with Michigan 
University has had an attendance of about eighty 
at its session just closed. 

Supt. W. E. Robinson of Detroit has been re- 
elected for a term of three years. 

Prin. J. H. Beazell of Port Huron High School 
succeds Mr. J. A. Stewart in the superintendency 
of that city’s schools, the latter having accepted a 
like position in Bay City. 

Mr. C. N. Kendall, formerly superintendent of 
schools in Jackson and in Saginaw, is now the 
Michigan agent for D. C. Heath & Co. 

Bay View Summer University had the most 
successful geason in its history. Over 800 en- 
rolled in ita various departments. The school of 
methods was largely attended. Mises Mathilda E. 
Coffin of Datroit had about 100 in her class in 
primary methods and public school work. Dr. R. 
Boone, principal of the State Normal School, gave 
instruction in psychology and pedagogy. Prof. 
W. W. Beaman of Michigan University, in math- 
ematics; Prof. T. S. Goodrich of Albion College, 
in Greek, and Mr. H. P. Parmelee of Hillsdale, 
in Geology. Miss Louise Miller of Saginaw gave 
a valuable course of instruction in elementary eci- 
ence; Miss Ida E. Boyd of Loo Falls, Ia., in 
school drawing ; and Miss Cora Nicholson of De- 
troit, in school music. Mrs. Lucretia Willard 
Treat of Grand Rapids is always popular both in 
her kindergarten and io her training class and 
never more so than in the past summer. 


Prof. Brown of Kansas has been elected super- 
intendent of Joplin schools. 

Prof. D. A. McMillan succeeds Prof. Carrington 
as superintendent of the Mexico public schools. 
Prof, McMillan was superintendent of the Mexico 
schools elsewhere years previous to Prof. Carring- 
ton. He resigned to accept a position in the mil- 
itary school at that place. But when Prof. Car- 
rington was nominated for State Superintendent of 
Pablic Schools, the school board again tendered 
him the position at an increased salary, and he ac- 
cepted. 

Springfield has employed a supervisor of the 
primary schools et a salary of $1,000 a year. 
Supt. Fairbanks has taken an advanced step for 
this western country. Springfield has first class 
achools. 

The Institute season is about over. There have 
been a good many institutes held in the State this 
summer. ‘Teachers generally are much better 
equipped for school work. 

The Springfield Normal School will be opened 
on the 4th of September. This will be the first 
normal established in southwestern Miasouri. 

The citizans of Lamar have offered $100 in 
prizes to be given at the Southwest Teachers’ Ae- 
sociation to be heldin Lamar December 26, 27 and 
28, 1894. Five hundred teachers are expected to 
be io attendance, 


NEW YORK, 


The average age of the graduating class in the 
grammar schools is 15 years 4} months. The girls 
average three months older than the boys. The 
average age of entering the schools is 6 years and 4 
months. The age of entering school has risen 
perceptibly of late. There are 4,463 teachers,— 
1,622 grammar, 1,998 primary. There were 464 
new licenses granted teachers last year; (0 of 
these were men. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


The Rockland school board has elected Harry 
Landes of Worcester principal of the high school, 
the choice being made from seventy applicants. 
Mr. Landes is a graduate of Iowa University and 
received the degree of A.M. from Harvard Uni- 
versity last year. He has not only had experi- 
ence in teaching, but was an assistant at Harvacd. 

J. A. Cone, former principal of the Bowdoinham 
High School, has accepted a position as principal 


How’s 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and finan- 
cially able to carry out any obligation made by 
their firm. 

West & TRUAX, Wholesale Draggists, Toledo, O. 
WALLING, KINNAN & MARTIN, WholesaleDrug- 
gists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 

directly upon the blood and mucous sucfaces of*the 


system. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all Drug- 
gists. Testimonials free. 


PROJECTION LANTERN FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


It is universally recognized that lectures on Scien- 
tific and other subjects can be best illustrated before 


a class by means of a good projection lantern, and 
such practice is followed out each day in the higher 
inetitations. It is desirable to have a lantern that 
can be easily handled by inexperienced students, 
and the present article is to briefly describe an im- 
proved form recently devised by Mr. Knipe, man- 
ager of the Projection Department of Queen & Co. 
Incorporated. 

The ‘‘ Lecturer’s Lantern” is adapted for oil, 
lime light, or electricity, as the case may be; it ia 


In connection with this outfit, Queen & Co. also 
furnish their Patent Multifocal Attachment, by 
means of which pictures of different diameters can 
be produced on a screen at a given distance from 
the lantern. This feature is something which can- 
not be obtained with any other apparatus, and its 
value becomes evident to a lecturer or teacher upon 
a@ moment’s thought. 

All of the above apparatus is made in the best 
possible manner, and consequently is guaranteed 
by the makers to be first claes in every respect. 

The ‘Paragon’? Lantern, with self-regulating 
arc lamp, also placed on the market by Qaeen & 
Co. has been previously devcribed in these pages. 
It may be interesti 1g, however, to note the follow- 
ing letter from Professor Anthony, formerly di- 


very compact, being contained in a case 5}’x 9’ x 
16”, and is furnished with a body of galvanized 
iron which does not radiate heat as is done by 
Russia-iron, mostly used. The condensing lenses 
are of best quality 4} inches in diameter, and the 
objective is of equai grade. With a three-wick 
petroleum lamp pictures of from 5 to 10 feet in 
diameter can be obtained with extremely clear 
definition by varying the distance of the screen. 
Of couree, oil does not give so brilliant an illumi- 
nation as calcium light, so that when furnished 
with the Qaeen Safety Jet Fig. 1, designed spe- 
cially for the latter purpose, clearly definite pict- 
ures from 10 to 20 feet in diameter can be secured. 

The most important advance, however, embodied 
in the ‘* Lecturer’s Lantern,’’ is the ‘* Electric Arc 


rector of the physical department at Cornell Uni- 
versity. It relates especially to the performance 
of the Lantern in connection with polariscopic 
work, which is the the most exacting that can be 
required of the apparatus. Professor Anthony’s 
letter, under date of June 2, 1894, is as follows : 

‘*T wish to testify to the surprise and pleasure 
with which I witnessed the operation of your pro- 
jection lantern a few days ago. 

‘* First: Your arc lamp, fed from a constant po- 
tential circuit, gives a perfectly uniform field with- 
out flicker or fluctuation. It was in every way as 
steady as a lime light, and that without any atten- 
tion whatever from the beginning to the end of 
the exhibition, some hour and a half. 

Second: Your multifocal attachment ’’ gave 


Candle,’’ as illustrated in Fig. 2. A hand regu- 
lating arc lamp replaces the lime light jet and re- 
quires slight attention,—regulation once in about 
four minutes. The lamp will burn three hours, or 
so long as the carbons last, and because the nega- 
tive carbon is placed out of line with reference to 
the carbon, the crater of the latter is entirely un- 
obstructed and the maximum illumination obtained. 
This lawp can be operated on an incandescent 
direct current circuit of 110 volts or an alternating 
circuit of 52 volte, by means of suitable resistances. 
It is the most compact projection arc lamp on the 
market, and can be readily adapted to a lantern 
of almost any make. Because of simplicity in 
conttruction the price is very moderate, and within 
reach of all. 


excellent results in changing the size of the picture 
without changing the distance of the screen or in 
adapting the size to the distance of the acreen. 

‘* Third: I was greatly interested in your polari- 
scope attachment giving, as it did, a beam of ample 
size to perfectly polarized that with the analyzer 
*‘eroased ’’ the field was almost absolutely dark. 
I had never before seen such clear and brilliant 
projections of the colored rings surrounding the 
optic axes of crystal as with your ‘‘ Stauroscope”’ 
or converging pencil attachment. 

‘* The whole apparatus seems to have been very 
carefully worked out for convenient and rapid 
manipulation. It will prove extremely useful in 
the physical lecture room.”’ 


of the Topsham High School. Mr. Sherman | of Felchville, and Fred Turner of Rutland; Ad- 


Graves will assume the duties of Bowdoinham | visory 


High School. 

B. M. Avery of Monmouth has been engeged 
as principal of Somerset Academy at Athens. The 
fall term opened on Monday, Ang. 20. 

Miss Lydia E. Keene, valedictorian of the class 
of ’87, a graduate of Castine Normal School, and 
more recently assistant in Waldoboro High School, 
has been elected third assistant in the Lincoln 
Academy. 

Bridgton Academy has secured the services of 
Miss Grace Curtis of New Gloucester as precept- 
ress and instructor in modern languages for the 
coming year. Miss Curtis goes to the academy 
after a course of study at Salem Normal School, 
Lawrence College of Languages, Stevens School, 
and Wellesley College. She has been teaching in 
Massachusetts the past year and has refused a 
flattering offer to return there, preferring to teach 
in her native state. 


VERMONT. 


The managers of the Windsor County Summer 
School have established it on a permanent basis, 
and these officers have been elected: President— 
Mrs. F. W. Pierce of Chester; Vice. President— 
Dr. Henry Boynton of Woodstock; Secretary— 
Miss Mareia Ballard of Ludlow; Treasurer—Miss 
Janet B. Harding of Hartland; Executive Com- 


mittee—Fred Arnold of Bethel, Mrs. I. S. Holden 


Board—Joseph C. Enright of Windsor, 
Prin. George H. Williams of Saxtons River, Miss 
Marcia Colburn of Weston, Alpha Messer of 
Rochester, Mise Mary Aldrich of Wethersfield, 
Lemuel Shattuck of Bridgewater, and J. W. Pierca 
of Springfield. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The World’s Fair commissioners awarded the 
Plymouth Normal School special honorable men- 
tion for development of teachers by practice with 
pupils, guided by competent instruction regularly 
given; persistent efforts to put the spirit of true 
science teaching into the schools of the country, 
through pupils trained to this end; the union of 
kindergarten with primary work; model language 
forms avd moral teaching; general excellence in 
original plan of practice school, conscientious de- 
votion to truth and diligent effort at proper teach- 
ing in color, form, shading construction, decora- 
tion, design, and models; marked efficiency of the 
teacher-pupils who adhere to its work. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr. Arthur Perry of West Boylston enters the 
high sohool of West Springfield as assistant prin- 
cipal. Mr. Perry has just graduated from Colby 
University, and is recommended as an excellent 
scholar. 

The committee of the Georgetown schools has 
purchased a complete physical apparatus for the 
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use of the high school and the course has been re- 
vised and new studies added, which will raise the 
standard of the school, and make it possible to 
prepare for college at the high school. 

Charles A. Andrews of Waltham has been en- 
gaged to teach Latin in the Amherst High School 
the coming year. 

The Panchard teachers, the alumni and officer’s 
associations tendered Principal Baldwin a farewell 
reception at the school building last Tuesday even- 
ing at eight o’clock, to extend a parting word to 
the retiring prircipal and show their appreciation 
of his faithfal work during the past six years. 

Lonis DeWitt Record of Orleans has been ea- 
gaged as principal of the Haydenville High School 
in place of C. L. Randall, resigned. He is a grad- 
uate of Amherst ’87, and has been principal of 
the Orleans and Hardwick High School. 

Miss EP. Fay of Dorchester will take the po- 
sition as teacher of music in the public schools of 
Amherst, from which Miss Asa Sanderson resigned 
at the close of the last term. 

Mies Mantle, the newly appointed teacher of sci- 
ence in the Middleboro High School, comes highly 
recommended from Wesleyan College (Me.) where 
she was graduated in the class of 94. Miss Mantle 
was medal echolar in the class of ’90, Portland 
High School, and was ranked among the first five 
in a clase of seventy at graduation from college. 
Her euperiority in scholarship won for her many 
prizgs at college. 

A kindergarten school for children from four to 
five years of age was opened in Lawrence, Sept. 6. 
The object of the school is to demonstrate the ad- 
visability of beginning the public school course in 
the kindergarten. It is hoped that the experiment 
will give sesults that will lead to the incorporation 
of kindergertens into the public school system of 
the city. Miss Fannie May Sherman has offered 
her services gratuitously for a term of three or six 
months. Miss Sherman’s zeal for the cause is sup- 
plemented with a thorough kindergarten training. 
Miss Sherman will be assisted. by another trained 
kindergartner. 

The Lawrence school committee accepts the res- 
ignation of Wm. C, Bates as superintendent of 
schools. Mr. Bates has been elected superintend- 
ent of the Fall River public schools, at a salary 
of $3000. 

Spring field.—It has been decided to locate th» 
work room of the new manual training course at 
the training school next year in the basement of 
the new gymnasium. One side of the basement 
will probably be given up to the work. The mat- 
ter of getting the machinery and tools hae been 
placed entirely in the hands of the new instructor, 
). H. Graham, Dayton, O., who is now getting the 
different articles together that are needed for the 
work. The equipment will include a small horse 
power engine planer, shaper, bench tools,for work in 
wood, turning and screw cutting lathes, a forge and 
the necessary tools. The estimated cost for the whole 
equipment and starting the work is between $3000 
and $4000. Of this amount $1000 was subscribed 
when it was first proposed to start the work, and 
Mr. Graham is raising the reat in the shape of do- 
nations in the West. The physical directors’ 
conference from Aug. 31 to Sept. 5 will be held 
in the new gymnasium, and an enthusiastic ses- 
sion is looked forward to. About 200 invitations 
have been issued to physical directors all over the 
country, The work of equipping the gymnasium 
with apparatus will not be commenced until the 
latter part of next month, as the students will be 
put to work at outdoor athletics at the opening of 
the school year. The school already own several 
pieces of gymnasiam apparatus and a number of 
mats and wands, which are now stored in the old 
Sherman Street Chapel, so that it will only be 
necessary to purchase about seven or eight new 
pieces of apparatus. Several pieces of Swedish 
apparatus will be purchased, among them being 
two or three Swedish boms, which are in reality 
extended horizontal bars, so arranged that several 
men can work upon them at the same time. There 
will also be one or more of the Swedish horses. 
A feature of the equipment will be the fact that 
it will include several duplicate pieces of appara- 
tus, eo that several students can engege on the 
same exercise at the same time. The work on the 
new gymnasium has progressed so rapidly that 


Want d: Man to manage branch office. Salary, 
ea: $1000 per year. 
ences and $600 cash capital. 


Address Box No. 348, 
Worcester, Mass. d 


Must furnish best refer- 


the dedication has been set for some time in Oc- 
tober, but the date has not yet been fixed. 

Mr. Charles E, Cobb of the Friends’ school, 
Providence, R. I., has been elected to fill the va- 
cancy in Westbrook grammar school, caused by 
the resignation of Mr. B. E. Sinclair. 

Five of the teachers in the public schools of 
Palmer have resigned since June, and_ the follow- 
ing have been appointed to fill their places: Prin- 
cipal of the Bondsville Grammar school, Miss Dora 
P. Cleveland of Skowhegan, Me.; fourth and 
fifth grade, Mies Emma F. Barney of South Had- 
ley Falls; first primary, Miss Harriet B. Thayer 
of Hingham; principal of Thorndike grammar, 
Mias Carrie A. Parker of Uxbridge; room four 
at Three Rivers, Miss Helen L. Sweat of Bards- 
well’s Ferry. 

The high rehool, Leyden, opened Monday, 
August 27, with Miss Ficld «£ Leverett as teacher, 
Mies Fi 1d comes highly recommended. 

Oliver J. Sawyer of East Templeton has been 
engaged as teacher of the Hindedale high school. 

Miss E:ta L. Holley, of Amherst high echool, 
oe will tearh school the coming yoar in New 

em. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Mr. Marcus White, professor of history and nat- 
ural science in the Free Academy, Norwich, has 
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Two Timely Educational 
Articles: 


SCHOOL EXCURSIONS IN GERMANY, 
By Dr. J. M. Rice, Author of ‘‘ The Public- 
School System of the United States"; 


PLAYGROUNDS FOR CITY SCHOOLS, 
By Jacob A. Riis, Author of ‘‘ How the 
Other Half Lives,” etc. 


Three Complete Stories, 
By F. Hopkinson Smith and others, and 
serials by Mrs. Burton Harrison and 
Marion Crawford. 


An Entertaining Paper on 
Addison, 
By Mrs. Oliphant, with portrait. 


Poe in Philadelphia. 


Selections from the recently discovered cor- 
respondence of Edgar Allan Poe, in- 
cluding letters of Poe, W. E. Burton, 
Washington Irving, N. P. Willis, 
Charles Dickens, and others. 


Across Asia on a Bicycle. 
Over the Gobi Desert and through the West- 
ern Gate of the Great Wall. The adven- 
tures of two young American stu- 
dents. Illustrated with drawings 
after authors’ photographs. 


Recollections of Aubrey deVere. 
Reminiscences of Irish Life half a 
century ago. 


Other Articles, Poems, 
Departments, etc. 


Ready Saturday, September rst. For sale 
everywhere. Price 35 cents. 
THE CENTURY CO. 


¢ Publishers: 33 East 17th St., New York. 


DeGraff’s New 
School Room Guide. 


NEW EDITION, Enlarged to nearly 400 ages. 


Several chapters have been entirely rewritten 
and the whole book brought into closer touch 
with the most approved methods. It is one 
of the very best helps that can be offered to 
a young teacher. Cloth, $1.50; heavy paper 
binding, 50 cts. 


Practice of Teaching. 
New Edition. 
With Biography and Notes ; 
Portraits of Page, Mann, Colburn, Emerson, 
Potter, Wadsworth, and Olmsted ; 
Topical Index for Review. 


Cloth, $1.00 ; heavy paper, 50 cts. 


SPECIAL RATES. 


Either of the above books, in paper bindings, sent postpaid for 25 cents, 
with a new subscription or the renewal of an old subscription to either,— 


(1) The Journal of Education, 


(3) The American Teacher, 


Both books, in paper bindings, sent 
the Journal of Baecation. 
Address 


one year, . . $2.50 
five months, . 1.00 
1.00 


one year, . 
free for one new yearly subscription to 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


been appointed principal of the State Normal 
School at New Britain by the state board of edu- 
cation. He was born in Grafton, Mass., was grad- 
uated from the public school and the high school 
there, and afterwards from the Worcester Academy. 
In 1882 he was graduated from the Massachusetts 
State Normal School at Westfield and entered 
Wesleyan University at Middletown. After his 
gradaation from that institution he spent fifteen 
months in Europe studying history, language, and 
political economy at the University of France, 
Paris, and at the University of Heidelberg, Ger- 
many. After his return from Europe he was an 
instructor at the Peon Charter School, Philadel- 
phia, and also at the Pannsylvania State Normal 
School at Millerville. The salary is understood to 
be $2800 for the firat year The ech ol will 
reopen September 4, when it is expected Principal 
White will assume the duties of the position, if 
accepted. Mr. White had already been re-engaged 
for the coming year by the Free Academy. 

Miss Anna Hall, who has taught successfully in 
Grand Rapids, will be in charge of the Broadway 
Kindergarten, Norwich, while Miss A. P. Torrance 
assumes charge of that at Laurel Hill. Miss Myra 
Bumstead, formerly of Springfield, becomes prin- 
cipal at Providence street. 

Prin. J. L. Harroun of Taftville and Principal 
Cadwell of the Willimantic Model schools change 
places this year. 

Mr. Daniel Howard of Wallingford is principal 
of the Windsor Looks School. Miss Mary Tom- 
linson has been appointed assistant. 


class. So much for its victories in foot ball, base 
ball and boating. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 
come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and obtain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will be held as strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5. You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our association, for the 
first 5 correct reports of vacancies. This offer is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 


not open to any superintendent who will coneider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same in a small way and will send us notices early, 
it benefits us and many fellow teachers who will 
thus be enabled to tind *‘ just the right position,’’ 


Yale will have more than 600 in the entering | Ad 


TEACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
6034 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 


Educational 
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THE 
LATEST 
and 
GREATEST 
COUPON 
OFFER. 


HERE IS YOUR 


with this splendid work for 1§ cents a 


We print below a coupon. 


number on your coupon, 


Never order more than one Part on 


Cut this out and send 


Subscribers must send us as many coupons as they order Parts. 


The Creat 


POTTER-BRADLEY 


and Library 


Atlas the World. 


73 Cts. per Week 


FOR 40 WEEKS 


SECURES IT. 


INVALUABLE TO EDUCATORS. 


The maps are printed from engraved copper-plates and colored 
by hand in the highest style of art. The work is compiled from Official 
State, National, and International Surveys, supplemented by information furnished 
by the Postal and Interior Departments of the United States Government, the 
Departments of other Governments, and from many reliable private sources. 

IT IS ALSO ABSOLUTELY BROUGHT DOWN TO DATE. 


OPPORTUNITY! 


The Journat or Epucation has made arrangements with the publisher of 
this Great Work whereby it will be issued in 20 parts. ch ont 
from four to twelve Maps, and ten to sixteen pages of descriptive and statistical 
matter. The double-page maps will open across two pages without a break and 
measure 10x26 inches each. Each part comes in a Handsome Portfolio Cover 
that will hold and protect it until bound. 

By special arrangement with the publishers, we are able to supply our readers 


Each part will contain 


part. 


PARTS 1 TO 9 NOW READY. 
Cut it out and send of bring it to our office with 
I5 cents in silver or stamps, and we will send you the part to correspond with the 


a coupon, 


it to us with 15 cents. 


Send Part No. 


Coupon for 
POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 


Address all orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher Price. 

Geometry for Grammar Schools - - - dunt D. C. Heath & Co, Boston $ 2 
Five Books of Song - - - ilder The Oentury Company, 
Micah Clarke - - Dovie Longmans, Green & 
Elementary Lesson in Physics - - - Gifford Thompson, Brown & Co, Bost. 1 69 
Citizenship - - - - - - - Seelye Ginn & Co, Boston 
Eastern Customs in Bible Lands - - - Tristram Thomas Whittaker & Co, N Y 
York - - - - - — Harpe r& Bro, New York 1 75 

arlet Po - - - - - 
A History oft A United States - - - ske Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 1 00 
General - - D. Appleton & Co, New York 


Abandoning an Adopted Farrm - - - 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


THE points advanced in favor of Thompson‘s 
System of Drawing are the following: It is the 
result of long and successful experience in teach- 
ing; it is abundantly supplied with teachers’ man- 
uals which do much to supply the place of the. 
special teacher where such cannot be employed ; 
it is thoroughly pedagogic, it attaches unusual im- 
portance to the expression of thought by drawing ; 
it is more comprehensive than other systems; it is 
inductive and deductive, analytical and synthetic; 
it allows great freedom in the arrangement of 
courses; it is practical, D.C. Heath & Ce. will 
send free the ‘‘ Ideal Course in Elementary Art 
Instruction’’ and sample pages of the books. 


THE JOURNALOF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


ImPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
Save Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 
at the UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
eaves per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated raliroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— What would a window say on being smashed 
by a falling tree? Oh, tree, mend us (tremendous). 


— It has become popular to abuse the pen-shun 
agent. Perhaps he would not shun the pen if it 
was one of Esterbrook’s delightfully pleasant 
writers. 

— What three authors would you mention at a 
house on fire? Dickens, Howitt Barns! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Why is Westminster like an ash pit! Be- 
cause it contains the ashes of the great (grate).— 
London Judy. 

— Why does a fly fly ? Because a spider spider 
(spied ’er). 

— When is a man not a man? When he’sa 
shaving (a-shaving). 

— When is a hat not ahat ? When it becomes 
a young lady. 

For the relief and cure of a cold in the head 
there is more potency in Ely’s Cream Balm than 
in any is possible prescribe. 

reparation has for years past been making a bril- 
ant success af a remedy for cold in the head, ca- 
tarrh, and hay fever. Used in the initial stages 
of these complaints Cream Balm prevents apy se- 
rious development of the symptoms, while almost 
numberless cases are on record of radical cures of 
chronic catarrh and hay fever after all other treat- 
ments have proved of no avail. 


— Why ie U the merriest letter in the alphabet? 
Because it ie always in the midst of fun. 

— Why is a cobbler’s shop like the world ? Be- 
cause it contains both good and holy soles (souls). 

—What is the difference between a jailer and a 
watchmaker. One watches cells, and the other 
sells watches. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘“SooTHING SYRUP’? has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with ‘ect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
Be sure and ask 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 
Teacher: What is a synonym ? 
Bright Boy: It’s a word you use in place of 


another one when you don’t know how to spell the 
other one. 


Two Months 


25 cents. 


For twenty-five cents —in stamps, if you prefer — the JOURNAL oF EDUCALION will be 
sent on trial for two months to any one not at present a subscriber. 


this offer in the past, and doubtless many thousands more will wish to do so. 
If you have never used the JOURNAL oF EDUCATION, isn’t it worth trying? The exper- 


We try to make this the best educational paper published. Hundreds say we succeed. 
Test it for yourself—know it as it is—for at least two months. 

Special Offer. — For five cents additional, or thirty cents in all, we will send post- 
paid a copy of Heath’s new edition of Emaile strongly bound in heavy paper covers, and 
the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for fwo months. 

Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Wide-awake teachers throughout the country have been quick to take advantage of 
iment will not cost much. 
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3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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EpucATION. At least ten thousand subscribers of the JouRNAL should take advantage of 


this offer within the next thirty days. 


This new edition of EMMILE is printed on excellent paper, strongly bound in heavy 


paper covers; pages 160. 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


in stamps if preferred —and the names and addresses of six primary teachers who should 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE MAGAZINKS. 


— The Newport of fashion has come to hold so 
large a place in men’s minds that is has almost 
eclipsed the Newport of history. Yet Newport 
is one of the most historie cities in the country. 
At one time it bid fair to distance Boston and New 
York as a great commercial port ; and its fortunes 
in the colonial period, when it counted no less a 
person than Berkeley among its residents, and 
during the Revolution, when it was the constant 
scene of momentous military movements, were of 
the highest isterest. This latter period is treated 
graphically in the article on ‘' Newport in the 
Revolution,’’ by C. R. Thurston, which is the open- 
ing article in the New Englnnd Magazine for Sep 
tember. ‘‘America Through the Spec.acles of the 
Old English Potter ’’ is a learned paper by Edwin 
A. Barber, perhaps the greatest American author- 
ity on pottery. The portraits of Washington and 
Lafayette, of Clay and Harrison, the views of Bos- 
ton, Baltimore and elsewhere, here reproduced 
from these old cuts and plates, will delight the 
eyes of our collectors of bric-a-brac. Mr, Frank 
T. Robinson contributes a gossipy paper on ‘‘Qaaint 
Essex,’’ the complement to that on ‘‘ The Quaint 
North Shore,’’ given us last month, and illastrated 
like that from charming sketches by C. H. Wood- 
bury. There is a bright illustrated article on 
Damariscove, the historic little island off the Maine 
coast, by Winfield Thompson ; and there isa poem 
on ‘*Dianas Bath’s,’’ by Edward W. Barnard, 
with a beantifal pictare of that cool White Moun- 
tain retreat. Prof. D. D. Slade, who waa Park- 
man’s classmate at Harvard, gives us a valuable 
bit of reminiecence in his paper, “In the White 
Mountains with Francis Parkman in 1841,’’ accom- 
panied by a striking portrait of Parkman at that 
period. Lloyd McKim Garrison’s article upon 
Robert Habersham is upon the young Georgia 
poet of the early part of the century, whose early 
death cut short the notable promise of his Harvard 
days. This number of the New England Maga- 
zine containa stories by Dorothy Prescott, Ida M. 
Tarbell and others, and poems by Charles G. 
Rogers, Edward P. Jackson, and others; and the 
Editor’s Table is devoted to the subject of Pablic 
Libraries, prompted by the approaching dedication 
in September of the new building of the Boston 
Pablie Library. 


— The Century Magazine for September has for 
its frontispiece a charming picture, ‘‘ Revery,’’ by 
Cecilia Beaux. The two leading articles relate to 
schools, and are of special value to our readers. 
They are ‘‘ School Excursions in Germany,’’ by J. 
M. Rice, pictures by Werner Zehme; “ Play- 
grounds for City Schools,’ by Jacob A. Riis. The 
other articles of interest are ‘‘ Time’s Lapidary,’’ 
by A. C. Brackett; ‘‘ Across Asia on a Bicycle,”’ 
V.,—Over the Gobi Desert and through the Wes- 
tern Gate of the Great Wall,’’ by Wm. L. Sach- 
tleben ; ‘‘ Addison the Humorist,”” by M. O. W. 
Oliphant ; ‘‘ Color at the Far North,’’ by Frederik 
Wilbert Stokes; ‘‘In Mid-Ocean,’’ by Charlotte 
F. Bates: ‘‘ Poe in Philadelphia,’’ Selections from 
the Correapohdence of Edgar A. Poe; ‘‘ Editorial 


Notes by Geo. E. Woodberry; ‘‘ Old Datch Mas- 
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tere: Gabriel Meteu,’’ by Timothy Cole; “A 
Herce of Peace’’ (Robert Rosa), by Watson Gil- 
der; ‘‘A Jaunt into Coraics,’’ by Chas. H. Adama; 
‘‘At Rest,’”? (a poem) by Louise C. Moulton; 
* Recollections of Aubrey DeVere,’”’ I.—Childhood 
and Boyhood,’’ by Aubrey De Vere; ‘‘ Love in 
Idlenega,’’—A Fortnight at Bar Harbor, II1., by 
F. Marion Crawford. In the Department of 
Topics of the Time are ‘‘ The Senate,’’ ‘‘ Home 
Rale for Cities,’? ‘‘ The Memory of Curtio,” ‘‘A 
Good Minister and a Good Citizen.’”” In Open Let- 
ters are “Abandoned Farms Again,’’ by Elizabeth 
E. Seeyle; “An Instance of Organized Pablic 
Spirit,’’ by Evana Woolen; ‘‘ One Cause of Apathy 
in Manicipal Politics,’? by James G. Catler; 
** What to Do With the Tramp,’’ by Josiah Flynt ; 
‘* The College Gymnasium,’’ by Eagene L. Rich- 
ards, and ‘‘ The Helping Hand’’ of Chicago. In 
Lighter Vein are “Aphorisms.’’ by Janias Henri 
Browne: ‘‘ Washington’s Account of His Table 
Supplies.’”’ by William F. Havemeyer; and ‘‘ A 
Boy’s Way—At the Author’s Congress,’’ by Doro- 
thea Lummis. Price, $400 a year; single copy, 
35 cents. New York: The Century Company. 


— The September number of the North Ameri- 
Can Review opens with an article of unique inter- 
est by the new Lord Chief Justice of England- 
Lord Russell of Killowen, who relates many in- 
teresting anecdotes of his distinguished predeces- 
sor, Lord Coleridge. Under the title of ‘‘ The 
Results of Damocratic Victory,’’ Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts contributes a tren- 
chant criticism of the achievements of the present 
administration, from a Republican point of view ; 
the Right Rev. J. L. Spalding, bishop of Peoria, 
discnase:| ‘‘ Catholicism and Apaism’’; W. H. 
Mallock writes on ‘‘ The Significance of Modern 
Poverty.’’ Three timely articles dealing with the 
war in the Orient are bracketed together under the 
title of ‘China and Japan in Korea.’ They are 
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Full Address........ 


Full Cloth (extra gilt finish), 
Half Morocco “ ‘ 


Send your parts to us by express, prepaid. 
Address all orders: 


BIND YOUR STODDARD SERIES IN PERMANENT FORM. 


-|__ We have made arrangements which enable us to have bound for our subscribers the 
Stoddard Art Series, in a substantial manner, at the following prices : 


vt.ge Gilt sides and back lettered. 


Books returned C.O.D. guaranteed correct. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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by the Hon. Augustine Heard, late United States 
Minister to Korea; Durham White Stevens, coun- 
selor of the Japanese Legation at Washington ; 
and Howard Martin, ex-Secretary of the United 
States Legation at Pekin. Rear-Admiral Peirce 
Croaby, U.S. N., tells the story of ‘‘ Our Little 
War with China’’; Richard Mansfield writes 
‘* Concerning Acting’’; Hiram S. Maxim deals 
with ‘* The Development of Aérial Navigation ”’ ; 
and the Rev. Prof. W. G. Blaikie, LL.D.. de- 
scribes ‘‘ The Péasantry of Scotland.’’ The last 
instalment of Mark Twain’s b illiant article, ‘‘ In 
Defence of Harriet Shelley,’’ also appears. Other 
topics treated are: “The Conceited Sex,’ by 
William S. Walsh; ‘‘ Restless French Canada,’’ 
by George Stewart, editor of the Quebec Chronicle ; 
“The Good- Government Clubs,’’ by Preble Tucker, 
secretary of the Council of Confederated Guood- 
Government Clabs; ‘‘ The Reading of Poor Chil- 
dren,’ by Alvan F. Sanborn; and ‘‘ Tendencies 
of the Turf,’’ by C. H. Crandall. Price, $5.00 a 
year; single numbers, 50 cents. New Yo:k City, 
2 East 14th street. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for September has sev- 
eral cerial stories,—three within one month of con- 
clusion. They are Mra. Deland’s ‘‘ Philip and 
His Wife’? ; Tante Cat’rinette,’’ by Kate 
Chopin; “ For Their Brethren’s Sake,”’ a tale of 
a Derbyshire town during the Great Plague, by 
Grace Howard Peirce; and Mrs. Catherwood’s 
‘*The Kidnapped Bride,’’ the last of a series of 
early French-American stories. ‘‘Old Boston 
Mary: A Romembrance,’’ by Josiah Flynt, tells 
the tale of a strange old woman of the tramp 
class. Im Mrs. Louise Herrick Wall’s sketch, 
‘*In a Washing.on Hop Field,’’ there is so much 
of human interest that one may almost think of it 
asa story; ‘‘ Up Chevedale and Down Again,” 
by Charles Stewart Davison, is a record of actual 
events,—a thrilling narrative of Alpine adven- 
tue. Ose of Miss Edith M. Thomas’s delightfal 
minglings of verse and prose, ‘‘ Rus in Urbe,”’ 
preserves the thoughts which city streets have 
often suggested to persons whose hearts are not 
with the town. Beyond these things there are 
literary and philosophical papers, poems, and re- 
views; and of distinct contemporary value is 
Prof. Kano Francke’s paper, ‘‘The New Storm 
and Stress in Germany,’’ describing among other 
recent works the remarkable book, ‘Caligula,’ 
in which the emperor is keenly satirized, Price, 
$400 a year; single copy, 35 cents. Boston; 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


— Harper’s Magazine for September has for its 
frontispiece the illustration ‘‘How’s the Water 
this Morning.’’ The special features are articles 
on the ** Riding to Hounds in England,’’ by Cas- 
par W. Whitney; ‘“‘ Early Summer in Japan,’’ by 
Alfred Parsons; ‘‘Some Records of the Ice Age 
About New York,’’ by T. Mitchell Prudden; 
‘“Where Time has Slumbered (West Virginia), 
by Julian Ralph; ‘‘ The Origon of a Great Poem,”’ 
(Thanatopsis), by John White Chadwick; ‘‘ The 
Golden House,’ (Chapters of a New Novel 
of New York Life) by Charles Dudley Warner ; 
Short Stories, by Owen Wister, W. E Norris, and 
and Mary E, Wilkins; “The Royal Marine,” a 
two part story of Narraganeet Pier,’’ by Brander 
Matthews, begins in this number. It is effectively 
illustrated by W. T. Smedley. The Editor’s 
Study discusses George da Maurier as a writer, an 
Improved College Commencement and the Educa- 
tion of Women. The Editor’s Drawer is intro- 
duced with ashort story by Hayden Carruth called 
**Fog.’’? Price, $4.00 per year; single copies, 
35 cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 


— The American Journal of Politics for Septem- 
ber announces as Associate Editor Henry Randall 
Waite, the well-known President of the American 
Institute of Civics. This able magazine has be- 
come the official organ of the Institute, and the 
contents of the present number gives promise of 
great usefulness to the cause of *‘ Good Citizen- 
ship’’; and Ira H. Evans contributes a timely and 
valuable article on that topic. The other papers 
are by Rey. E. D. MeCreary, on ‘* Strikes from an 
Kconomie Standpoint’’; Conditions and 
Prospects of the American Farmer,’’ by Charles 


1S THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDA- 
COCY? By ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 27 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 

MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 
By ALBERT E, WInsHIP. Price, 10 cents. 

A BOSTON SCHOOL. 
Kv ALBERT E. Winsuip. A Description of the 


Work done in the George Putnam School. Fully 
illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 


HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. 
By MARY BLAKE. Contains an Outline of His 
torical Study from the First to the Eighth Cen- 
tury inclusive. Price, 15 cents. 
TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 
i. Oral Teaching; Its Proper Limits and 
Methods. By Hon. J. W. DICKINSON, Boston. 
2. The Proper Functions of the Free High 
By HORACE H, MORGAN, St. Louis, 


. These two valuable essays published in one pam- 
Phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


CREEK AND LATIN AT SICHT. Meth- 
ods of Teaching. By Profs. Joun W. 
Hite and A. ©. RICHARDSON. 35 pages. Price, 


ents, 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


E, Benton”; Functions of Government,” 
by Albert E, Winslow; ‘‘ Federal latervention,’’ 
by W. _W. Quartermass; ‘' The First Year of the 
Administration ’’— a reply, by Deane Mowry: 
Koonomic Co-operation,” by E, M. Barchard; 

The Philadelphia Municipal League,’’ by C. R, 
Woodrnff ; ‘‘ Government by Parties,”’ by Theo- 
dore Cox; “The Study of the Problems of the 
Day,”’ by Hamilton M, Bartlett, and “ The Trath 
About Australia and the American Continent,”’ 
by Geo. 1. Myers, followed by the euggestive 

Oatlook.”’ Price, $3 00 a year; single copier, 
25 cents. New York: Andrew J. Palm & Co. 


— The September number of the Political 
Science Quarterly opens with an exposition of the 
historical relations of ‘‘ New York City and New 


York State,’’ with reference to the curr. nt discus- 
sion of home rule; Dr. Ernst Freund of the Uni- 
versity _of Chicago shows the tendencies of 
‘American Administrative Law’’; Prof. Mayo- 
Smith begins a scientific investigation of ‘‘ The 
Assimilation of Nationalities in the U aited States’’ ; 
De. S. Merlino of Naples exposes the real charac- 
ter of ‘‘ Camorra, Maffia, and Brigandage ”’ ; Prof. 
J. Ww. Jenks of Cornell University discusses 
** Capitalistic Monopolies and their Relations to 
the State’’; and Prof. Ch. V. Langlois of Paris 
states at length ‘‘ The Qaeation of Universities in 
France.’”” The department af Reviews and Book 
Notes deals with some forty recent publications. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., publishers. 


—The Hartford Seminary Record is one of the 
most readable, iofluential and everyway valaable 


religions publications of the country. It is ethical, 
scholarly, and literary. It is up with the times, 
and has a manly ring every time. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Catholic World for September; terms $8.00 a 
year. New York. 

The Popular Science Monthly. for September; 
terms $5.00a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cassells Magazine, for September; terms $1.50 a 
ayear. New York: Cassell & Co. 

The Chautauquan, for September; terms $2.00 a 
year. Meadville, Pa.: Dr. T. L. Flood. 

The Homilecic Review, for September; terms $3.00 
ayear. New York: Funk & Wagnails Co. 

t. Nicholas, for September; terms $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Co. 

American Journal of Politics, for September; 
terms $3 00 a year, New York: Andrew J. Palm. 
The Pall Mall Gazette, for September ; terms $3.00 
a year, New York: International News Co. 

hei Forum for September; terms $3.00 a year. 
New York: Forum Pub. Oo. 

The Review of Reviews, for September; terms 
$2.50 a year. New York: 13 Astor Place. 

Godey’s Magazine, for August; terms $1,00 a year. 
New York: The Godoy Co. 

The Overland Monthly; terms $3.00a year. San 
Francisco: Overland Monthly Pub. Co. 


Educational Institutions. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


(Established in 1828.) 


For Boys and Girls of all ages. Espe- 
cial care for health and for individual 
needs, Thorough preparation for the Mass. 
Institute of Technology, for business 
and for college. Special students received in- 
to all classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by lab- 
oratory work, Instruction is given in 
Sloyd. There is Military Drill for boys. 
Year begins Sept. 12. 


593 Boylston Street, Copley Square. 


16th October 3. 
EXPRESSION) & 4. Butiaing. Boston. 


Clergyman’s class in vocal training, 9 A. M. Mondays, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


TE ACHERS often become anxious if August finds them unengaged. Experience bas taught us that 
more positions are filled the last two weeks of August than in any other fortnieht of the 
year. In fact we are so sure to have calls, sudden and imperative, that we have learned to keep back 
some of the teachers we are SUPPLIE these places. In years past we have frequently supplied re- 
surest of in order to fill markably good teachers just as school was opening, and we 
shall doubtless do so this year. Not all positions are filled early, by any means. (ne May we were asked 
to supply a Teacher of Music at Saratoga Springs, $1000. AT T Kelsey, late of Concord, 
The right man didn’t register till July 27,—David M. LAS N. H. We telegraphed 
the board to see if the place was still vacant, and then telegraphed him to come on, and he was elected, 
within one week from the time he registered, We think we know a good fit when we see it, MOM 
and it is a matter of pride with us, not so much to fill the place as to fill it with just the 
right man. If we can’t find the right teachers we do not recommend any. Ordinary vacancies of course 
T US we can fill fairly well as they come to us, but every year more and more diflicult combina- 
« tions of qualifications are called for, so that we are obliged to reply: ‘If you really must 
have ali those things we cannot at present supp!y you.” But we keep on the watch, and once in a while 
just that teacher happens to register. 


6034 Woodlawn Ay. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
cccurred in our schoo! and 


“AN UNEXPECTED VACANCY 


Scores of such letters come to us through the months of July, August, and September. Do not 

miss these opportunities of securing a satisfactory position. 

Handbook free. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 WapasH Ave., CHICAGo. 
Introduces to Colleges 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses. for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Si. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000 yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


UNSOLICITED KIND WORDs. 


** Have just recetved a letter tendering me that position in New York City which you have 
secured for me at $1080 salary. J thank you most cordially for your efficient service.” 
—E. G. HAM 
T shall, tn future, place all orders with pow Bureau, you have acted so promptly and 
wisely in the past.’’ —¥. THOMPSON, Prin Canaan (Conn) Academy. 


“Tam glad to have your suggestions, knowing, as I do, your eminent ability in selecti ng 
strictly first-class teachers.” —SuUrt. JOHN 8. IRWIN, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered, Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 


Registers the Best Teachers, 
UNION CHARGES NO ADVANCE REGISTRATION FRE, 
postage only; but depends on actual results. 


3486 Positions Filled. Does not our plan commend itself to you? 
First Year Salaries amount to $2,264,850.00, ge Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 
KERR & HUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH Sit,, NEw York, 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 
50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and cali or write. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FUR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., 106 Wabash Ave., 32 Church | 12014 wing 803 12th S8t., 
Boston, Mass. | New York, Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Canada. Los Angeles, Cal. | Washington, D. 0, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


and CITICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. <e~- SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


Business Ofices : 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
who are qualified to fill them. Address 
FRED DICK, Mor., 303 McPhee Building, DENVER, COLO. 


FR ANKLI N COLLEGE, New Athens, O., 
begins 70th yr. Sept.3. Board,tuition, 
furnished room, books, $2.80 to $3 00a wk. ; total cost 


$135 a yr.: 8 courses; no saloons; cheapest. safest, 
best, Catalogue free. W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres. 


MICHIGAN, HOUGHTON. 
A State School 


Michigan Mining School. of Engineering 
and allied subjects. Has Summer Courses in Surveying, 
Shop Practice, Assaying, Ore Dressing, and Field Geol- 
ogy. Instruction thoroughly practical. Large equip- 
ment. Tuition free. For catalog write to 

M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M., Ph,D., Director. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


Aco-educational preparatory school of the highest grade. 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Institute of Technology, Harvard 
Jatalogs forwarded. eventh year begina Sept. 24. 

TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 

Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

ASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
M for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 


, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


s address 
For circular Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


a] NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
both sexes. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, A. G. BoypDEN, A.M. 
OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

Ladies only. For catalo address the 
D. B. Ph D. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 

For both sexes. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency * 

Provides schools of all grades teachers with good records in securing 
itions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 

— . HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State S8t., Albany, N. Y. 


’ ’ 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY and Lecture Bureau, New tork: 
Negotiates for teachers, lecturers, institute conductors, musicians, ete. Affiliated with the BEACON 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boston. Don’t register with me unless you are one of the best teachers. I can’t 
help you, and it won’t pay you or me either. But I can help the best teachers. I have daily calls for such, 
and no calls foranyothers If you are sure you are a good teacher—for any grade or position—I want your 
name on my list. If you are already engaged, so much the better. Send for blank. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, Address Cc. Rk. RUGGLES & CO. Som Bite.) 


wishing a change at ' 
237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI. OHio. 


an increased , should 
| wanted for advanced (“J CHERMERHORN'’S Teachers’ Agency 
Lady Teachers Grammar and High Old 4 beat b in U.S 
School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. est an est known in U. 5. 
Address atone National Educational Established 1855. 

3 Enst 14th St., New Vork. 


ureau, ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager 
(10th year.) HARRISBURG, PA. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE Pree 
American and Forei Teachers. ‘essors, 
Musicians, of both sone, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling American Teachers’ Bureau, 
Teachers Wanted. St. Louls, Mo. 18TH YEAR. 
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NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 
A first-class Teachers Bureau, We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R.B. HAZARD, 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis,Minn, 


150 FirrH AVENU®B (corner 
NRW 


, address 
J. G. GREBNOUGH, Principal. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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GINN & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


ESSAYS AND LETTERS SELECTED FROM THE WRITINCS 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. 
Edited by Lois G: HuFFoRD. Illustrated. Half leather. Price, by mail, postpaid, $1.10. 
(Indiana Teachers’ Reading Circle). 
CRIMWM’S FAIRY TALES. 
Edited by SARA E. WILTS3E. Illustrated by CAROLINE 8S. KING. Boards, 12mo, 237 pages. 
Price for introduction, 35 ceats. (Home and School Library Series). 
STORIES FROM PLATO. 
By Mary E. Burt, author of “ Literary Landmarks,” ete. Illustrated. Boards, 262 pages. 
Price for introduction, 40 cents. (Home and School Library Series). 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
By CHARLES DIcKENS. Boards, 12mo, 447 pages. Price for introduction, 60 cents. (Home 
and School Library Series). 


PRIMARY CEOCRAPHY. 


By ALEX EVERETT FRYE. Square, 8vo. Cloth, 136 pages. Fully illustrated. Price for 
introduction, 60 cents. 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL LIBRARY OF SONG. 
No. 2. Mixed Voices in Four Parts. Edited by GEoRGE R. Lewis. 8vo. Boards, 92 


pages. Price for introduction, 50 cents. 


FIRST STEPS IN ALCEBRA. 


By G. A. WENTWORTH, author of Wentworth’s Series of Mathematics. 12mo. Cloth, 
184 pages. Price for introduction, 60 cents. 


THE CATE TO THE ANABASIS. 


With Colloquia, Notes and Vocabulary. By CLARENCE W. GLEASON, Master in the Rox- 
bury Latin School, Boston. Small 12mo. Cloth, 47 pages, Price, by mall, postpaid, 45 
cents. (Latin and Greek School Classic Series). 


THE FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


By W. C. CoLLAR, Head Master of Roxbury Latin School, and M. GRANT DANIEL, Princi- 
pal of Chauncy-Hall School, Boston. Illustrated. Price for Introduction, $1.00. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING. 
By ARNOLD TOMPKINS. 12mo, Cloth, 230 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, 85 cents. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL. 


For Teachers using Arithmetic by Grades, by JOHN T. PRINCE, Ph.D. 12mo. Cloth, 
225 pages. Price for introduction, 80 cents. 
OUR NOTIONS OF NUMBER AND SPACE. 
By HERBERT NICHOLS, late Instructor in Psychology, Harvard University. 12mo. Cloth. 


201 pages. Price for introduction, $1.00; by mail, postpaid, $1.10. 


CITIZENSHIP. 


A Book for Classes in Government and Law. By Junius H. SEELYE, D.D., LL.D,, late 
President of Amherst College. 12mo. Cloth, 78 pages. Price for introduction, 39 cents. 


Descriptive Circalars sent postpaid to any address. 
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ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 


Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Av, 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


31 KE. St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St. 


The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 


AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


By Joun S. CLarK. Price, 20 cents. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications 


646 Washington St. 


on Art Instruction address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


| 47 East roth St., | 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


151 Wabash Ave,, 
CHICAGO. 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY AS AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SUBJECT FOR PRIVATE STU- 


CLotu. 401 PAGES. PUBLISHER'S PRICE, $1.25. Our 


A copy of the book will be sent free to any present subscriber of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Lessons in Psychology. 


DENTS, AND AS A TEXT-BOOK IN NORMAL AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
By J. P. GORDY, Ph. D., 
Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy in Ohio University, Athens, O. 


Subscribers to this paper. 


who will send us one new snbscription at $2.50, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


price is only $1.00 postpaid to 


| The New Edition of 


Critically Revised. 


by judicious revision. 


Principles of Harmony and 
have been added: 


Dr. Mason’s Celebrated 


“RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE.” 


Materially Enlarged. 


The appearance of this admirable new edition of the most famous of piano instruction. 
books will be of interest to music teachers throughout America. 
ted from the original, whose simplicity, adaptability, and usefulness have been increased 
To the well-known features of the old volume, the 


men Compositions, Czering’s Letters, Schuman’s Rules, First 
orough-Bass, Remarks by Famous Composers, ete., 


Nothing has been omit- 


Several New Sueceeat, Further Annotations, 


ystem of Technics. 


The old edition ran to over 50,000 copies; every teacher should examine the new. 
Price, American or Foreign Fingering, $3.00, postpaid. 


OLIVER DITSON CO., 453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read- 
ers, by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. talogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF. 


T.H. Castor & Co., successors. 


authorized agency for Henry Holt . American 
Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 

23 school St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY HOLT & Co.. Wm. R. 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Co., M. D. BERLITZ & Co., 
HACHETTE & Cre. (London), Ginn & Co., HEATH & 
Co., ete. .- Large assortment of Foreign and Amer- 
ican Books, in the ancient and modern languages, 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations 
from the European book centres. 

KOEHLER, NEUMANN, & CO. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline 
Petersen’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 


—— PUBLISH —— 

REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S to by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 

H. I. SMITH D. WILLIAMS, 


Importers, Publishers, and Foreign the only’ 


Vertical Writing, 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


By JOHN JACKSON, F.E.1.8., M.€.P. 
$1.25 met, postpaid. 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 
59 Fifth Ave., N. W- 


Common Words, Difficult to Spell: 


A graded list of 3500 words. By mail, 24 cts. 
The School Poetry Book. By mail, 40 cts. 
Prose Dictation Exercises, from the English 

Classics. By mail, 30 certs. 


JAMES H. PENNIMAN, 
4322 Sansom 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pupils 
quick and accurate. 
Send for circular. 
JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


MACLEOD’S 
REPRODUCTION 
STORIES. 


A series of new and original stories written by a 
practical New York teacher. Put up in two sets: 
Intermediate aud Grammar. Twenty stories in a 
set. Printed on cards. Each set is inclosed in a 
neat envelope containing suggestions for their use. 
Price, 12 cts. each; both to one address, 20 cts. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISGAING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


J. 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
All Teachers, whether of History or 
not, need “ Larned’s 


History for Ready Reference and Topical Reading,” 
Send for circular of one of the most valuable works 
ever published, 

CHARLES JACOBUS, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


SCHOOLKEEPING ; How To Do It. 


By OrncUTT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will’ 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
gestions on teaching, management, and discipline, 
drawn from your long, varied, and successful exper!- 

ence as a teacher. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Boston. 


in one New England city, viz: 


Voice Culture, 
practical 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Five Hundred Students. 


Has a thoro 
a ndering, and the principles of the Philoso 

work in every department. Chartered by the State. aS ae 
ew” Fall Term opens Oct. 16. Address for ome Ca 


h and systematic course of study, including a complete system of eayaenl Zraluing and 
entific and 


talogue, 
ENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 


Sciences (female), $1100. 


Address or call upon 


New England Bureau of: Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputa- 
tion. We receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State and 
Territory and from abroad. During the administration of its present Manager he 
has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls for 
teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


Ten teachers have been elected from this Bureau, the current year, 
Grammar (male), $2000; Grammar 
(male), $2000 ; three Manual Training (males), 
(male), $1600 ; Elocution and Physical Culture (female), $600; Pri- 
mary (female), $900 ; Kindergarten Critic (female), $750; Domestic 
Aggregate salaries = $11,950. 


$3000 ; Sciences 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to 
school officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


BRIGG 


PIANOS. 


taken in exchange. 


Write for 


Celebrated for their beautiful 
and Great Durability, 


BRICCS PIANO CO., 621 


‘Tone, Action, Design; 
terms. Old instruments 


and full information. 


Albany St., Boston. Mass. 
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* Drills and 


DUMB-BELL DRILL. 
BY A. B. ¥. 


This exercise was designed for regular use in the 
schoolroom, but with a different march it will makea very 
pretty exhibition drill. Have pupils get out dumb-bells, 
grasp firmly and cross on chest for position while 
marching. 

1. Move to edge of desk. 3. Rise. 

2. Turn in desk with feet in aisle. 4. Face the front. 


-- 
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Marcu. 

Let the line D and £ lead off, following the dotted 
lines. When the ends of these columns reach the points 
C and F, let these follow, B and G, A and Z falling in 
in the same way. The lines lead by D and FE pass on 
down the outside aisles and up the aisles where the lines 
BC, and E G have been and marching down the cen- 
tral aisle, cross, the first pupil in the D line crossing be- 
hind the first in the H line and the second in the D line 
passing behind the second in the EH line and so on, 
marching back of the desks and up the outside aisles to 
the center front. They then march down the central aisle 
in double file, turning to the left and then up the 
outside aisle, across the front and down the other out-side 
aisle, and up the aisle to their respective places. 

Position.—Heels together; toes out; heads up; 
shoulders back and down; eyes looking straight for- 
ward; mouth closed; dumb-bells on chest and pointing 


Hxercises. # 


straight up and down with the palms of the hands turned 
uot. 

First Movement.—From position throw the right hand 
down to the side, describing a half circle. Down and up 
eight counts. 

Repeat with left hand eight counts. 

‘Alternate eight counts. 

Both hands eight counts. 

Second Movement.—Right hand curving over head, 
dumb-bell dropping. Left hand in center of back, dumb- 
bell pointing up, palm of hand out. Right foot one step 
forward, weight on left foot. Hold this position seven 
counts and back to first position on right. 

Third Movement.—Right hand thrown out in eet, 
shoulder high, eight counts. 

Repeat with left hand, eight counts. 

Both hands, eight counts. 

Fourth Movement.—Same as Second, reversed jto 
left side. 

Fifth Movement.—Right foot advanced, kneel on left, 
bells crossed on chest. Hold this first four counts. Up 
and throw the bells straight out at sides, twice, for the 
next four counts. Repeat. 

Sixth Movement.—Same as Fifth, reversed to left 
side. 

Seventh Movement.—Right foot advanced, bells 
knocked together above head, then down at sides. 
Repeat through eight counts. 

Eighth Movement. Same as Seventh movement with 
left foot advanced. 

Ninth Movement.—Anvil exercise. Left bell held at 
arm’s length in front, right brought to right shoulder. 
On first count, knock the top of left bell with lower part 
of right bell. On second, bring left bell to left shoulder 
and hold right at arm’s length infront. On third, knock 
top of right bell with lower part of left. On fourth, 
bring right bell to right shoulder, left held straight out. 
On fifth, knock lower part of left bell with top part of 
right. On sixth, bring left bell to left shoulder and right 
bell out. On seventh, knock lower part of right bell 
with top of left bell. On eighth count, pupils turn to 
face in couples with both bells held against chest. In all 
this movement the bells are held in a vertical position. 

Tenth Movement.—One pupil begins with right hand 
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and the other with left. Throw the hands straight out to 
knock each other’s bell with the side of bell. One hand 
eight counts, other hand eight counts, alternate eight 
counts, both eight counts. On last count turn and take 
position for “ Anvil Exercise.” 

Eleventh Movement.—Repeat Ninth. 
down to sides on last count. 

Twelfth Movement.—Swing right bell up to left 
shoulder, and right foot over left touching toe to the 
ground on first count; back on second. Swing left bell 
over the right shoulder and left foot over right, touching 
toe to ground on third count; back on fourth. Swing 
body completely around facing back of room and raise 
arms to shoulder height in front, palms down, and tap 
bells together on fifth count. Turn hands over and tap 
the other ends of bells on sixth, and back to palms down 
on seventh. Swing body and take position for “ Anvil 
Exercise,” on eighth. 

Thirteenth Movement.—Repeat Ninth. Bring bells 
back to first position as for march. 

1. Turn; backs to desks. 2. Sit. 

3. Face. Put up bells. 


Bring bells 


MISS MERRY’S FRIDAYS.—(L) 


BY JEAN HALIFAX. 


The Lawn Party. 


E were once so sleepy and dull, in this old- 
fashioned country village, that a stranger 
would have been sure we were direct de- 
scendants of Rip Van Winkle. But we 
wakened from our nap of years, and it was 

Miss Merry who roused us. 

She came to us one sunny September day, and since 
then it has been “ golden September” tous. She came 
to teach our little district school at the end of the town ; 
a pretty poor apology for a school it used to be. And for 
the sake of the teachers in the lonely schoolhouses that dot 
our country, clinging to the stony New England hillsides 
or braving the winds on the western prairies, away from 
the opportunities which the large towns and cities give, 
I tell Miss Merry’s story. 

It is about her Fridays that you ought to know first. 
I'll begin with her first Friday. She had come on Mon- 
day, and by the end of the third day was fairly well 
acquainted with every one of the children. She asked 
them one day if nobody ever visited the school,—if their 
parents never came in for a call. The children of course 
told her “no.” The minister came to see them whenever 
he could ; he was interested in them, but no one else ever 
thought of calling. 

After school, on Thursday afternoon, she took our 
light buggy, and, with one of her big boys, went to Win- 
ham, the next town. We didn’t know her errand till the 
next morning, when Miss Merry told us that they had 
covered up the ice with old pieces of carpet, and stored 
it in the outside cellar. 
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By half-past seven Friday morning six of her boys were 
flying in as many different directions with the prettiest 
little invitation cards to a “lawn party” at the school 
house, Friday afternoon, at four o’clock. 

The minute breakfast was over, there were two big 
girls and two of the older boys at work with her, pounding 
the ice, packing the freezer [it was the only one in the 
place, and she had bought it with the salt and the ice 
the night before] and getting the cream ready. The girls 
and boys had brought the milk from home. The teacher 
had bought it, and the farmer had been glad to sell it. 

By three o’clock on Friday afternoon the schoolhouse 
was fairly packed. Everybody seemed determined to be 
on time. Most of the parents had not been inside the 
building since they were youngsters learning the a, b, ab’s 
on those same benches. But who could resist a lawn party 
with free ice-cream/ That was an unheard of luxury in 
Tarryville. To be sure, Miss Merry had not said a word 
about ice-cream. But could any school girl or boy resist 
just hinting such a delightful secret! And so by noon 
on Friday the village and the farms knew all about it, 
of course. 

By coming so early they were in time for the closing 
exercises of Friday afternoon. They had not thought 
about that; they merely intended to be in good season. 
However, Miss Merry had thought about it. These exer- 
cises were as interesting as could be. She had but a 
short time for preparation, but the schoolhouse was bril- 
liantly decorated with bright autumn leaves against the 
dark green of pine branches. The children had been 
taught pretty songs, and Miss Merry passed around pict- 
ures,—stereoscopic views she had of Niagara, etc.,—and 
told delightful bits of stories about them. Then some 
pictures of the fine cattle at the big State Fair were dis- 
tributed. I have an idea that the little schoolma’am had 
bought the latter at Winham the day before, know- 
ing that they would be sure to interest the farmers, for 
fine stock was the pride of the Tarryville farming com- 
munity. 

It certainly paid. This Friday was not an expensive 
one, after all, and the little that was spent brought in 95 
per cent interest, Miss Merry told me. The children, 
and the old folks, too, had a delightful lesson in geogra- 
phy, though they didn’t realize it. The farmers were so 
pleased with the cattle pictures that they mentally deter- 
mined to drop in now and then at school, and the teacher 
rose rapidly in their good opinion. The minister made a 
bright, practical address, the only one of the day. ‘The 
little teacher had evidently won him over to her side at 
once. Then followed a few moments of simple marching 
by the little ones. Some of the big girls had slipped out 
quietly as the march began. I suspect that the steady 
tramp of the little feet covered quite a buzz in the old 
entry where the grammar grade girls were beginning to 
dish out the cream. 

Then all adjourned to the “lawn,” the open green by 
the schoolhouse. The boys carried out the benches, and 
Miss Merry gave the Primaries a load of shawls to spread 
round for the little folks to sit on. By the time all weré 
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settled outside, the fathers deep in farm topics, and the 
mothers busily comparing notes about butter-making and 
sewing, the ice-cream was ready to be served. The girls 
and boys of the two higher grades acted as waiters, and 
if they didn’t serve the viands with the grace of a Del- 
monico expert, their hearty, happy spirit made up for all 
that was lacking. Miss Merry was everywhere, so bright 
and cordial that every one loved her from that time. 

The lawn party was a success. The village in a body 
had actually visited the school. The Rubicon was crossed. 
What had been done once could be done again. Miss 
Merry had won the parents as well as the children. 
They went home at early candle light, for the milking 
could not wait. They had all had a delightful visit 
together, and had become acquainted; that was a part 
of the little teacher’s plan, and so closed Miss Merry’s 
first “ Friday.” 


Clover. 


BY SAXE HOLM, 


WONDER what the clover thinks ? 
Intimate friend of bob-o-links, 
Lover of daisies slim and white, 
Waltzer with buttercups at night; 
Keeper of inn for traveling bees, 
Serving to them wine dregs and lees 
Left by the royal humming birds, 
Who sip and pay with fine-spun words; 
Fellow with all the lowliest, 
Seer of the gayest and best; 
Comrade of winds, beloved of sun, 
Kissed by the dew-drops, one by one; 
Prophet of good luck mystery 
By sign of four which few may see; 
Symbol of Nature’s magic zone, 
One out of three, and three in one, 
Emblem of comfort in the speech 
Which poor men’s babies early reach ; 
Sweet by the roadside, sweet by sills, 
Sweet in the meadows, sweet on hills, 
Sweet in its white, sweet in its red, 
Oh, half of ita sweet cannot be said ; 
Sweet in its every living breath, 
Sweetest, perhaps, at last in death! 
Oh! who knows what the clover thinks ? i 
No one, unless the bobolinks! 


Who? 


BY ANNA B. BADLAM, 


HO runs about the house at night, 
Wy civin the rats and mice a fright ? 

She has a little coat of fur; 

She makes a sleepy little purr; 

She has four downy little paws 

With sharp, but hidden little claws; 

She has two eyes, so wondrous wise, 

And winks and blinks in grave surprise, 

Her little tongue is rough and pink, 

A saucerfal of milk to drink ; 

Two rows of little teeth so white 

A foolish rat or mouse will bite. 

Who ie this little creature, pray ? 

Can any little’child now say ? 
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September. 
ee golden-rod is yellow, 


The corn is turning brown, 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun, 

In dusty pods the milkweed 
Her hidden silk has spun. 


The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook, 

And asters by the brookside 

Make asters in the brook, 


By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 
With summer’s best of weather, 


And autumn’s best of cheer.”’ —H, H, 


Our Greeting Song. 


ITH happy hearts we now will seek 

The passing hour to cheer, 
* While songs we sing, and words we speak, 

Will give you welcome here. 

How dull would be the work we do 
If it were not for song 

To cheer the hours of study thro’ 
And let them speed along. 


The time we spend our minds to store 
Is labor not in vain; 

We know when echool-days once are o’er 
They come not back again. 

Our moments are as grains of gold, 
If sown with careful hand; 

We'll harvest fields of wealth untold 

4 That wealth could not command. 


As we the hill of science tread 
What obstacles abound ; 

Tho’ barriers rise, fame’s flowering meads 
Will at the end be found. 

For duty’s path, though rough, is plain, 
If we have earnest will, 

Success in life we may obtain, 
And well our stations fill.* 


* From School Chimes, where, on page 168, appropriate music will 
be found. 


From ‘The Last Walk in Autumn.’’ 


LONG the river’s summer walk 
The withered tufte of aster nod, 
And trembles on ita arid stalk 

The hoar plume of the golden-rod, 

And on a ground of somber fir 

And azare-studded juniper 

The silver-birch ita buda of purple shows, 

And scarlet berries tell where bloomed the sweet wild rose! 
With mingled sounds of horns and bella, 

A far-heard clang—the wild geese fly 

Storm-sent, from Arctic moors and fells 

Like a great arrow through the sky 

Two dusky lines converged in one, 

Chasing the southward-flying sun, 

While the brave snow-bird and the hardy jay 

Call to them from the pines, as if tojbid them stay. 

— Whittier. 
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Wanted. 


HERE’S a junior partner wanted 
ip By Will Succeed & Co., 
Who do a rushing businees 
’Way up in Fortune Row. 


I’ve seen their advertisement— 
No capital required ;’’ 

But boys with pluck and courage 
Are just the kind desired. 


They want a boy who has no fear 
Of steady, plodding work ; 

Who does not wait for luck or fate, 
Who scorns a task to shirk. 


Who slowly, surely digs his way 
Through problems hard a score, 

And still has grit and courage left 
To try as many more. 


Who takes each school-time lesson 
And makes it all his own; 
Thus laying up his future 
On good foundation stone. 


Who does not wait for help to come 
From fairy, witch, or elf, 

Bat laying hold on Fortune’s wheel 
Turns it around himself. 


And if it grinds and will not move 
With all his care and toil, 

He rubs each shaft and gearing well 
With ‘‘ Perseverance oil.’’ 


Who knows that luck is but a myth, 
And faith is but a name; 

That plod and push and patience 
At last will win the game. 


And lads like this are just the kind, 
For Will Succeed & Co., 
Who are wanting junior partners 
Way up on Fortune Row. — Selected. 


What the Apple Said. 


AM little Miss Apple, 

My home’s in a tree, 

Far up in the branches 
Where no one can see. 


I list to the birdies, 
I swing in the breeze, 
I laugh in the sunshine, 
I hide in the leaves. 


My cheeks are so rosy, 
My pulp is so white, 
I know I am juicy— 
Do, please, take a bite, — Selected, 


How the Little Kite Learned to Fly. 


66% NEVER can do it,”’ the little kite said, 


As he looked at the others high over his head : 
**T know I should fall if I tried to fly.”’ 
‘*Try,”’ said the big kite; ‘‘ only try! 

Or I fear you never will learn at all.’’ 

But the little kite said, ‘‘ I’m afraid I’1I fall.’’ 
The big kite nodded: “Ah, well, good bye; 
I’m off,’’ and he rose toward the tranquil sky. 
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Then the little kite’s paper stirred at the sight, 
And trembling he shook himself free for flight. 
First whirling and frightened, then braver grown, 
Up, up he rose through the air alone, 
Till the big kite, looking down, could see 
The little one rising steadily. 
Then how the little kite thrilled with pride 
As he sailed with the big kite, side by side! 
While far below he could see the ground, 
And the boys, like small spots, moving round. 
They rested high in the quiet air, 
And only the birds and clouds were there. 
**Oh, how happy I am!”’ the little kite cried ; 
‘And all because I was brave and tried.’’ 

—St. Nicholas, 


Time’s Chorus. 
BY MARY ELLA NOBLE. 


Tune: Maryland.” 


HE golden hours are flying fast, 

We'll to our duties ere they’re past, 

And catch their beauties while they last, 
No single moment scorning. 

And as the hands go round and round, 

We'll bend our heads in thought profound, 

Nor raise them till we hear the sound 
The gong makes in the morning. 


Old Father Time won’t stop a day, 

He will not wait for time or play, 

Then to our tasks we'll hie away 
So early in the morning. 

And we will rise and stand just so, 

At the third command we’ll go 

With motion not too fast nor slow, 
And keep time in the morning. 


We will retarn, both girls and boys, 

And enter desks without a noise, 

For this, we know, all thought destroys 
At noontide or at morning. 

Ah! then we’ll sing with joy and glee, 

When lessons o’er and we are free; 

And oh! how happy we will be 
Who’ ve spent a usefal morning. 


Our Banner. 


BY JOSEPH FRANCIS MC.HUGH. 


Uplift it to the heavens, 

Unfar! it in the air, 
And let its stars like beams of light 
Shed luster everywhere, 


Let it float o’er every house-top, 
Let it wave o’er land and sea: 

’Tis the standard of our country, 
The bright emblem of the free. 


The old will look upon it 
And dream of battles won ; 

To the young twill be the emblem 
Of glory yet to come. 


Let our children learn to prize it; 
Be this our motto grand, 

That next to God and virtue 
We love our native land. 


i 
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UNIFORM EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR 
COMMISSIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
LFriday, June 8, 1894.] 


ARITHMETIO. 


1, Reduce to common fractions in their simplest form 
(a) .06125 ; (b) .544; (c) .06 of .375. 

2. What is the effect upon the value of a fraction (a) 
of dividing the denominator by an integer; (5) of multi- 
plying both terms by the same numbers ; (c) of adding the 
same number to both terms ? 

3. D started on a journey of 89 ,’, miles, and the first 
day traveled 66} miles. What part of the distance re 
mained for the second day ? 

4. (a) From .02} subtract .001% (answer to bea deci- 
mal) ; (6) from ;’, of a bushel subtract { of a quart. 

5. The interest on $870 for a eertain time, at 6% per 
annum, is $125.41. Find the time. 

6. Required the amount of $379.62 at exact interest, 
from April 1, 1894, to Sept. 8, 1894, at 5% per annum. 

7. Ifthe tax rate in a village is 4,°,4, mills on the dollar, 
and the total tax is $8,639.55, what is the assessed valu- 


ation ? 
GEOGRAPHY. 


1. (a) Why are the days longer in summer at Quebec 
than at New Orleans? (6) On what day of the year aor 
the sun’s rays vertical at the Tropic of Cancer? 

2. Nearly every plant that grows between the Equator 
and the Arctic Circle can be raised in Mexico. Explain. 

3. Locate the following islands and state to what 
country each belongs: (a) Tasmania; (b) Java; (c) 
Sicily ; (d) Iceland; (¢) Trinidad. 

4. Describe the drainage of Africa. 


GRAMMAR. 


Nothing can produce so great a serenity of life as a mind free 
from guilt, and kept untainted, not only from: action, but purposes 
that are wicked. By this means the soul will be not only unpol- 
luted, but not disturbed: the fountain will run clear and unsullied, 
and the streams that flow from it will be just and honest deeds, 
ecstacies of satisfaction, and a brisk energy of spirit, which makes a 
man an enthusiast in his joy, and a tenacious memory sweeter than 
hope.— Plutarch. 


The first five questions refer to the above selection. 


Norszs.—I. A combination of subject and predicate is called a clause. 
Clauses are princi or subordinate. 2. Subordinate clauses include (a 
subject clauses; (5) objective clauses; (c) adjective clauses; (d) adverb 
clauses. 8. In naming a clause, include only ite unmodified subject and 
unmodified predicate. 4. A preposition with its object is called a phrase, 
5. In naming a phrase, give only the preposition and its unmodified object. 
6. A modifier may be a word, pease. clause. 7. An object of a transitive 
verb is classed as a modifier of that yerb. 8. Only eight parts of speech are 
ized,—the articles the and a forming a subdivision of adjectives and 
participles being one of the forms of verbs. 9. Infinitives are classed as 
modes of the verb. 10. In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the following 
order: Class, person, number, gender, case. Give the reason for case. In 
parsing a relative pronoun, state the agreement with its antecedent. 11. In 
ving the syntax of a noun or By ny give only the case and the reason 
orit. 12. Treat verbs as divided into two classes only; viz., transitive and 
intransitive; a transitive verb may be used in the active or passive voice. 
18. In parsing a verb, observe the following order: Principal parts, regular 
or irre > itive or intransitive, voice, mode, tense ee. number, 
agreement. Give the special use of an infinitive ora parti vile after tense. 


1. Classify according to notes 1 and 2 the following 
clauses: (a) That are wicked; (b) Soul will be un 
polluted ; (c) Fountain will run clear ; (d) That flow ; 
(€) [which make. 
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2. Give three modifiers of mind, and three of soul. 

3. Select two adjective phrases and three adverbial 
phrases. 

4. Parse (a) so; (5) as. 

5. Give syntax of (a) serenity ; (b) energy; (c) hope. 

6. To what part of speech does each of the following 
belong: (a) free; (b) untainted? (c) but; (d) that; 
(¢) sweeter. 

7. Re-write the sentence: “Nothing can produce so 
great a serenity of life as a'mind free from guilt,” chang- 
ing the verb to the passive voice. 


COMPOSITION. 
Write a composition on one of the following subjects : 
1. Memorial Day. 2. The Value of Competition. 3. 
Some Pleasures of Vacation Time. 4. The First Impres- 
sions of School. 


Credits will be given on the merits of the composition, with par- 
ticular reference to three points : —s wal 


1. The matter, 7. ¢., the thoughts expressed. 

2. The correctness and propriety of the language used. 

3. The orthography, punctuation, division into para- 
graphs, use of capitals, and general appearance. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. Locate (a) the fibula; (0) radius; (c) malleus. 

2. What is the use of (a) ligaments ; (2) tendons ; (c) 
muscles ? 

3. (a) Mention the two kinds of blood corpuscles ; 
compare them as to (0) size of corpuscles; (c) shape; 
(d) number. 

4 (a) Of what coat of the eye is the iris an exten- 
sion ; (5) of what use s the iris; (b) by what kind of 
muscle is it controlled ? 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. Compare the rank of Spain in wealth and power, 
among the nations of Europe, at the time of Columbus, 
with its condition at the present time. 

2. (a) Why were early American settlements made 
along the sea coast and in river valleys? (6) How was 
this illustrated in New York ? 

3. (a) Whydid the English withdraw their forces 
from Philadelphia to New York, in 1778 ; and (+) what 
battle was fought during their march from Philadelphia 
to New York? 

4. (a) About how long was New York City held by 
the English in the Revolutionary War? (+) What im- 
portant event took place in that city in 1789? 

5. (a) To what man are we chiefly indebted for the 
Erie canal? (4) About how many years has the canal 
been open ? 

CURRENT TOPICS. 

1. Name two important school laws passed by the last 
legislature and approved by the governor. 

2. Name two school officers to be chosgn in this state at 
the next general election. 

3. In what southern state did the governor declare 
several counties ina state of insurrection? What was the 
cause of these troubles ? 
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4. With what would you associate these names: Coxey, 
Kelly, Browne, Frye, Hogan, Wayne, and others. 

5. In what country was great loss of life and property 

recently caused by earthquakes ? 

’ 6, What great strike inaugurated the last of April is 
still unsettled ? 
METHODS AND SOHOOL ECONOMY. 

1. In what does the reasoning of children chiefly 
consist ? 

2. What two points should a teacher have in view in 
teaching primary reading. 

3. What must a teacher know in order to understand a 
method ? 

4. The teacher should receive professional training for 
his work. Name five agencies through any one of which 
such training may be acquired. 

5. What is the purpose of (a) development questions ; 
(d) of test questions ? 

6. Name four hygienic conditions of the child which 
should receive daily attention by the teacher. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. Give two ends to be obtained by teaching civil gov- 
ernment. 

2. Congress shall have power to provide and maintain 
anavy. Why is a navy necessary to the welfare of the 
United States ? 

3. “ All duties, imports, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.” Why uniform? 

4. It is said that the President’s power to veto a bill is 
qualified, not absolute. Explain that this is true. 

5. United States Supreme Court judges hold office 
during good behavior. How can they be removed from 
office for misconduct ? 

6. The 13th amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion abolished slavery. Why were the 14th and 15th 
amendments necessary ? 

7. What evidence have we of the wisdom displayed in 
framing the United States constitution as it is ? 


DRAWING. 


Use compasses for drawing circles. Take measurements from 
ruler. The measure of all work shall be at least one inch. 

1. (a) Give the names of six colors seen in the solar 
spectrum. (4) Give the common name for a tint of red. 
(c) Give name of the hue secured by mixing one part 
orange and five parts yellow. 

2. (a) Draw a circle 1} inches diameter ; place within 
it an equilateral triangle, the apex of which shall be upon 
the vertical axis of the circle and all corners of which 
shall touch thecireamference. Draw within the circle 
a second equilateral triangle inverted, same measure as in 
(a), the apex of which touches the lowest point of the 
circle. (c) Line in the resulting figure, and half tint the 
ground. 

3. (a) Draw a square 1 inch diameter, and on each 
side construct a semicircle the diameter of which shall be 
the side of the square. (+) Give name of resulting figure. 
(c) For what purpose may this figure be used ? 
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4. Draw to represent a cluster containing at least 
fifteen grapes wholly or partially in view,—diameter of 
largest to be ¢ inch. Show stem. 

5. (a) Draw to represent a cube 1 inch diameter, rest- 
ing on the center of a square plinth, 2 inches diameter, 
edges parallel. Position—to the right of the line of 
direction and below the eye. (4) By dotted lines show 
apparent convergence of edges toward a vanishing point. 

6. Copy sketch given, 
noting carefully the dif- 
ference in quality of line. 


7. Illustrate conventionalization of 
a blossom, using sketch given as the 
subject. 

8. (a) |The type solids, sphere, cylin 
der, and cube are to be drawn in a 
group. Which should be the central 
figure? (b) Give reason for your ans. 

9. (a) ew to represent in perspective an open trap 
door in a floor, the door to be on the opposite side from 
he observer. 

10. (a) Study sketch given and determine what prin- 
ciple of perspective is illustrated by the apparent differ- 
entce in the length of the poles. 


ANSWERS. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. To familiarize the children with the principles of 
government; to teach them the rights and duties of citi- 
zens ; to inspire intelligent patriotism. 

2. To protect our commercial interests and for purposes 
of defence. 

3. To prevent Congress giving undue preference to the 
interests of one state over those of another. 

4. Congress may pass a bill over his veto by a two- 
thirds vote. He must veto a bill within a fixed time. 

5. By impeachment. 

6. To give the negroes civil and political rights. 

7. The exceeding prosperity of the country and the 
necessity for so few amendments. 


~~ 
Und 
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DRAWING. 


1. (a). Red, orange, yel- 
low, green, blue, and violet. 
(b) Pink. (c). Orange-yel- 


low. 


3. (a). 


(6) Quatrefoil. (c) Enclosing figure in a design. 


All 


8. (a) Cylinder. 
groups must have one promi- 
nent figure to balance, as the 
apex ofan equilateral triangle, 
all others secondary, and no 
figures to be on straight lines. 
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10. (a) Convergence. 


Foreshortening. 
AMERIOAN HISTORY. 


(>) Vanishing point. 


(c) 


1. In 1492 Spain was among the leading powers of 
Europe ; today it is one of the weakest of the European 
nations. 

2. (a) On account of ease of access and communica- 
tion; and in the case of river valleys on account of the 
fertility of the soil. (6) New York was first settled along 
the coast of New York bay and the shores of Long Island, 
thence up the Hudson and Mohawk valleys. 

3. (a) Either to concentrate their forces about New 
York, or because they discovered that the possession of 
Philadelphia was of no military importance. (+) The 
battle of Monmouth. 

4. (a) About seven years. 
Washington.) 

5. (a) De Witt Clinton. (4) About seventy years. 
(The entire canal has been navigated sixty-nine years.) 


(The inauguration of 


GRAMMAR. 
1. (a) Adjective. (0) Principal. (c) Principal. (d) 
Adjective. (e) Adjective. 
2. (a) Adjective a, free, untainted, and the participle 
kept ; (6) adjectives the, unpolluted, and disturbed. 
3. Adjective phrases: Of life, of satisfaction, of spirit, 
in joy. Adverbial phrases: From guilt, from actions, 


(from) purposes, by means, from it. 


4. (a) Sois an adverb of degree, modifying the ad- 
jective great. (c) As is a conjunction connecting the 
clause mind (can produce) with the clause nothing can 


oduce. 
5. (a) Object of can produce, objective case. (4) 


Predicate noun (attribute), agreeing with the subject 
streams in the nominative case. (c) Subject of the verb 
is, not expressed,—nominative case. 
6. (a) Adjective. (6) Adjective. 
(d) Pronoun. (¢). Adjective. 
7. So great a serenity of life as a mind free from guilt 
can be produced by nothing. 


(c) Conjunction. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. In making simple deductions from obvious facts, o1 
from the comparison of two objects. 

2. To make the child gain the thought from the writ- 
ten or printed expression to show him by example and 
good vocal drill how to give a pleasant and natural ex- 
prsssion to the thought. 

3. He must have a thorough knowledge of the subject 
to be taught. Must know the laws of mental develop- 
ment, and the means of mental development. 

4. Normal schools; training classes; teachers’ insti- 
tutes ; the thorough study of works on teaching; experi- 
ence under the direction of a competent teacher. 
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5. (a) To lead the child from the knowledge which he 
already has to that which the teacher wishes him to gain. 
To ascertain whether the pupil is in possession of certain 
knowledge. 

6. Positions in sitting and standing; healthful exer- 
cise; ventilation ; the light of the schoolroom. 


ARITHMETIO. 


2. (a) The value of the fraction is multiplied by the 
integer used. (6) The value remains unchanged. (c) 
The value is increased if the fraction is proper, and di- 
minished if improper. 

3. sy. 2. (a) .0003¢; qt. 5. 2yr.,4 mo, 
8da. 6. $387.92. 7. $1,972,500. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. (a) When the north pole is tarned toward the sun, 
a larger proportion of the parallel upon which Quebec is 
situated is illuminated than of the parallel upon which 
New Orleans is situated ; hence the day is longer at Que- 
bee than at New Orleans. (d) June 22. 

2, Mexico has every variety of climate; cold on the 
high mountains, temperate on the plateaus, and hot and 
moist near the coast. 

3. (a) South of Australia; belongs to England. (6) 
South of Indo-China ; belongs to Holland. (c) Southwest 
of Italy ; belongs to Italy. (d@) West of Norway ; belongs 
to Denmark. (e) North of South America; belongs to 
England. 
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4. The Nile rises in the equatorial region, flows north 
and empties into the Mediterranean Sea. The Congo 
rises in the equatorial region and flows westward into the 
Atlantic. The Zambezi rises in the equatorial region and 
flows eastward into the Indian Ocean. The Niger rises 
in the western part of the continent ‘and flows southeast 
into the Atlantic. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. (a) Outer side of leg, between knee and ankle joints. 
(5) Outer side of arm, between wrist and elbow joints. 
(c) In the middle ear, between incus and stapes. 

2. (a) To bind the ends of bones together at joints. 
(6) To fasten muscles to bones. (¢) To produce motion, 
to protect the delicate parts and to give symmetry to 
form. 

3. (a) Red and white. (+) The red are smaller than 
the white. (c) The red are flat and circular, the white 
are spherical. (d@) The red are much more numerous 
than the white. 

OURRENT TOPICS. 

1. (a) The Constitutional Convention. (6) Joseph H. 
Choate. 

2. Answers will differ. 

3. Compulsory education law. A revision and consoli- 
dation of the general school laws of the state. 

4. Governor, lieutenant-governor, and associate judge 
of the Court of Appeals. 

5. Dudley Field. 

6. South Carolina. An attempt to enforce the distil- 
lery law. 


NOW READY.—TENTH ANNUAL EDITION. 


The Hssentials of Geography 


Including 


For School Year 1894-95. 


Geographical News of the Year. 
By GILMAN C. FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Price, 50 cts. 


With Perforated [aps for Slate Work, 60 cts. 


New EDITION, enlarged and revised to date. Most complete edition yet published. 
GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR, separate, in paper covers. Price, 20 cts. 


aires NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Street (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has’gained a national reputation. We receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from 
évery State and Territory from abroad. During the administration of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries. an ag- 
gregate of $1,500,000, yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


UNSOLICITED KIND WORDS. 


“‘ Have just received a letter tendering me 
that position in N. ¥. City which you have se- 
cured for meat $1000 salary, I thank you most 
cordially for your efficient service.” 

E. @. Ham. 


wisely in the past 


“IT shall, in future, place all orders with 
your Bureau, you have acted 8o promptly and 


F. THOMPSON, 
Prin. Canaan (Ct.) Academy 


‘tons, know- 


“lam to have your y 
ity in selecting 


ing, as I do, your eminent 
strictly first-class teachers.”’ 
Supt. JoHN 8. IRWIN, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


